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O’Neit Forp, an architect by profession, lives in Dallas. He has frequently contributed 
illustrations to earlier issues of the Review. 

S. D. Myres teaches in the Arnold School of Government at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. He spent the season of 1930-31 as a Fellow of the Social Science Research Council, 
studying international relations in Europe and the Near East. He is now writing a book on 
the post-war history of Palestine. 

Benyamin GeriG, as a member of the Information Section of the League of Nations 
Secretariat, in Geneva, is thoroughly familiar with the work of the League. 

Jacos Hauser is a New York writer and artist; a collection of poems by him, Dark 
Metropolis, will appear this fall. 

The essay by Sam Acueson is adapted from a chapter of his biography Joe Bailey, The 
Last Democrat, which will be published by Macmillan in April or May. Mr. Acheson is a 
member of the staff of the Dallas News, and a contributing editor of the Southwest Review. 

Tom Mauoney is Texas manager for the United Press. 

Cuaruitz Jerrriss lives in Winkler, Freestone County, Texas; he is the author of “Cane 
Grinding” in the Review, Spring, 1930. 

Jovira Gonzarez, a former student of J. Frank Dobie’s at the University of Texas, lives 
in San Antonio. She has previously contributed to the Southwest Review. 

Erna Ferousson is the author of Dancing Gods, a book on the Pueblo Indians, published 
by Alfred A. Knopf. 

The late Franx G. Apprecate, of Santa Fe, was a painter who spent many years among 
the Indians; he was the author of Indian Stories from the Pueblos. He was a director of 
the Indian Arts Society; a director and trustee of the Spanish Colonial Arts Association; and 
a member of the New Mexico Painters’ Society. The essay by him in this issue is one of a 
number published posthumously. 

Juvce O. W. Wiruiams lives at Fort Stockton. 

Tuomas D. Broap is a Dallas architect. 

Frances Toor is an enthusiastic exponent of native Mexican culture and art. She is a 
graduate of the University of Southern California, and has taught both in California and at 
the National University of Mexico. She is the editor of Mexican Folkways, and a con- 
tributor to various periodicals in the United States. 

As director of Dallas Public Evening School work in Little Mexico, Ftora Lowrey has 
first-hand knowledge of her subject, Mexican-Americans. 


TO READERS OF THE SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


"hie EDITORS Wish to call attention to the department of letters 
which is begun with this issue. Suitable communications from 
readers on topics of general interest will be published in future 
issues. 


"Tes EDITORS Wish also to announce a weekly broadcast by the 
Southwest Review over station KRLD, Dallas, a ten-thousand- 
watt station operating on 1040 kilocycles, 288.3 meters. Each 
Monday at two-thirty p. m. a speaker of prominence in South- 
western affairs is presented; the topics discussed are in general 
related to the various phases of regional development. 
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SOUTHWESTERN BOOKS 
And Others 


SILENCES 
By J. Franx Dosit 


ApacHE, dy Will Levington Comfort. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 


SUPPOSE that Apache, by Will Levington Comfort, has 
| had what is generally called a good reception; I fervently 
hope that it has. Yet during the year and more since it 
was published I have heard nothing of it. Indeed, so far as 
reading matter is concerned, I seem to hear little at any time 
besides the amplified gabble-gabble-gabble of the Sidewalks 
of New York which supply vocables to the book reviews. On 
the one hand is to be heard this incessant chatter, like the creak- 
ing sound made all day long by jackdaws, or like the pulsing, 
never-varying noise of frogs in a pond or locusts among cotton- 
woods in the summer time; on the other hand, solemnly and 
righteously opposed to the gabblers of things current, the pro- 
nouncements of thousands of English professors scattered over 
the land—concerned only with “scholarship”, “literary trends”, 
“analogues”, “precursors”, “influences”, and other cant—who 
are about as far from reality as the gabblers. 

I have not been much where silence and sense were speaking. 
If I had been where silence speaks, I should have heard strong 
and measured things about Apache. It and Long Lance are the 
only strong, true, and beautiful narratives about Indians that I 
have ever read. But a whole year has passed since Apache came 
out, and it has been three or four years since Long Lance ap- 
peared. Yet neither book has received adequate notice: except 


for the initial reviews, I have seen not one reference to Comfort’s 
fine book. 
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There is no time to return to these 
books. Good books must die and be 
forgotten. There are too many other 
good books crowding them and too 
many that are not good. A book now is 
for a season, a month—like a magazine 
which, having dated itself some weeks 
ahead of the day on which it appears, 
is discarded and replaced even before 
the date it announces has arrived. Some 
good books pass like silences. Yet one 
would not want to do without them 
any more than one would want to do 
without silences. 

I can recall silences that seem to 
me now more potent than Tully’s voice 
or Livy’s pictured page, more harmoni- 
ous, and deeper, than any line of 
linked sweetness ever wrought by 
Shakespeare or Milton. The most that 
the loftiest tones, the profoundest ap- 
peal to human passions can do, is to 
suggest, to call up monitions and 
memories beyond words—silences. To 
me, remembering silences is of great 
profit, and the memory of one connotes 
a hundred others. I dwell often on 
the silence of all the night hours while 
a woman sits in the deep window of a 
rock ranch-house, which seems to have 
grown out of the ground like the great 
oaks around it, and listens for the 
sound of hoof-beats that do not come. 
And this silence is the most exquisite 
antithesis to that, the greatest moment 
in the sheerest genius of all Eliza- 
bethan geniuses, wherein Marlowe’s 
Faustus, ecstatic with the immortal 
kisses of Helen and remembering the 
doom to follow, calls out to the night 
to halt: 

O lente, lente, currite, noctis equi. 

It is the nature of silences to pass, 
just as it is their nature to be where 
no man is by to sense them. There is 
nothing of tragedy or pathos in their 


being, and in their passing unnoted, 
but surely some of the tears in human 
affairs are for a true and beautiful and 
strong and fine book that, written to 
be read, is, even before the announce- 
ments concerning it have settled into 
the ears of the public, crowded into 
oblivion—so far as the buying and 
reading public is conceraed—by the 
gabble over novelties, or over antiqui- 
ties for the mere sake of antiquity. 
So, as I turn back to the memories 
of silences for strength and refresh- 
ment—perhaps for solace—I turn also 
to Apache and Long Lance. They are 
clean as the tooth of a hound. They 
are clear like the tracks of a big buck 
running in moist sands and on through 
the sparse grass under mesquite trees 
just in leaf, then out across the dew of 
a prairie, and away over juajilla hills 
and beyond rocky canyons into the 
soilless covert of a far mountain. A 
little boy could trai] that buck a part 
of its way, but only a man to whom 
trailing is an art could follow the trail 
all the way and read all the “sign” 
along it. Will Levington Comfort and 
Chief Buffalo Child Long Lance are 
artists not only in trailing with men 
of nature, but in reading and reporting 
the elemental human passions of those 
trailers. In their books there is some- 
thing of unrelieved tragedy and terror, 
as if all the forests of the Yosemite 
had been devastated by fire, as if all 
the grass on the vast Staked Plains had 
been withered by a drouth never, never 
to be relieved. These books are, ! 
know, written in words; they seem to 
have been written in silences. In 
Apache old Mangus Colorado stands 
like a lone tree that has been whipped 
by winds for a thousand years. I shall 
never forget him—and his silences. 
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WESTERN BOOKS 


Grinco Buitpers, dy J. L. Allhands, 
The Clio Press, lowa City, lows. 
WEsTERN ProsE Poetry, edited 
by Rufus A. Coleman. Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


BUILDERS, by J. L. 
Allhands, with a preface by Jack 
O’Connor, whose Conquest will be re- 
membered for its daring and faithful 
portrayal of one type of Arizona pio- 
neer, is not distinguished by style. But 
it is packed full of facts about a very 
interesting country and a very inter- 
esting project—the Rio Grande Val- 
ley into which the Saint Louis and 
Brownsville Railroad built more than 
a quarter of a century ago. The book 
is a history of the building of this rail- 
road, with all sorts of sidelights on 
the brush country through which it 


built, old towns like Corpus Christi 
and Brownsville into which it ran, and 
new towns, populated with growers of 
fruits and vegetables, that followed in 
its wake. It contains glimpses of such 
men as Lon C. Hill, R. J. Kleberg, 
and Uriah Lott, and even of some 
predecessors, like Captain Richard 
King and Stephen F. Austin. It con- 
tains history that would not have 
gotten into any other book, and plainly 
shows not only that Mr. Allhands was 
one of the Gringo builders himself but 
that he has studied considerably the 
backgrounds for his building. 


If one recalls The Southwest in Lit- 
erature, the anthology brought out in 
1929 by Mabel Major and Rebecca 
Smith, Western Prose and Poetry can 
hardly be called the first book of its 
kind, but its sphere is wider, both in 
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geographical extent and in subject mat- 
ter. The editor and compiler, Rufus 
A. Coleman, teaches English in the 
University of Montana at Missoula, 
and, naturally, the emphasis in the 
book is on the Northwestern region. 
To indicate the scope of this work 
I can do no better than enumerate the 
headings under which the seventy-odd 
selections are grouped: “Indian Leg- 
ends”, “Indian Life and Customs”, 
“The Explorer”, “The Trapper”, 
“The Settler”, “The Miner”, “The 
Outlaw and the Gambler”, “The Mis- 
sionary”, “Early Neighbors”, “The 
Freighter”, “Stage-coach Days”, “Sol- 
dier and Sheriff”, “Railroads”, “Long- 
horns and Woollies”, “The Lumber- 
jack”, “The Homesteader”, and “The 
Modern Scene”. Poetry, the short- 
story, the novel, history, the literature 
of travel, letters, folk ballads, are all 
represented, and the compilation not 
only opens up many avenues but offers 
many bits that are satisfying integers 
within themselves. The book is pro- 
vided with biographical sketches, read- 
ing lists, and other aids to interpreta- 
tion. With the growing interest now 
being displayed by the West and 
Southwest in their own soil and their 
own ways of living, such a book as this 
is bound to be useful. It will be read 
for itself and it will no doubt find a 
place in school courses. J. F.D. 


PIONEER REMINISCENCES 
By J. Everts Hater 


Sixty YEARs ON THE Brazos, Sy John 

Washington Lockhart. Edited by Mrs. 

Jonnie Lockhart Wallis. Privately 

printed, Los Angeles. 

Sixty YEaRs THE Nueces VALLEY, 

by Mrs. S. G. Miller. Privately print- 

ed, San Antonio. 

AS WAS recognized by that ener- 
getic collector and historian, H. 

H. Bancroft, more than fifty years ago, 


there is a decided historical heritage 
in the reminiscences of observant and 
intelligent pioneers. But too often the 
reminiscent emphasis falls upon in- 
consequential incidents that illustrate 
neither the life of a period nor the 
character of the chronicler. Sixty 
Years on the Brazos is an exception. 

Dr. Lockhart was born in Alabama 
in 1824. In 1840 his family came to 
Texas and settled in Washington 
County., As a boy he watched the life 
of the capital of the young Republic 
with unusual interest. As a young man 
he studied medicine. In later years he 
practiced his profession at Chappell 
Hill, fought in the Civil War, and 
operated a plantation. Then he grew 
old with grace ard tolerance, and, late 
in life, wrote reminiscent sketches 
which were published in the Galveston 
News. And now, thirty years after his 
death, his descendants have gathered 
his writings into a handsome volume. 

I doubt if any recently published 
memoir contains a comparable wealth 
of human detail pertaining to the 
noted characters of early Texas. The 
book is rich not only in biographical 
intimacies, but also in its reflections of 
pioneer social history, and in anec- 
dotes charactertistic of the men, the 
life, and the temper of that day. Es- 
pecially is this true of the life that 
centered around old Washington-on- 
the-Brazos, the town that “sat beside 
the cradle of the Republic and fol- 
lowed its hearse”. 

Life there was truly full of zest 
and of action. Up and down the sandy 
streets of the old town walked the 
prominent and the noted characters of 
the Republic of Texas. It was here 
that her early statesmen had convened 
to declare the province a separate na- 
tion, and here they met to formulate 
its policies and to direct its govern- 
ment. At times here stalked the coun- 
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sellors of the Texas tribes, treating 
with the agents of their new ruler. 
Here came the politicians, the traders, 
the lawyers, the scouts, the preachers, 
and the educators of the wilderness 
settlements. Here moved the polished 
and cultured as well as the wild and 
uncouth, the educated and theoretical 
as well as the illiterate and efficient. 
Young Lockhart, meeting and min- 
gling with these men, stored up in his 
memory incidents and characters of 
the unique life that beat upon those 
borderlands. 

Here a merchant named Calber 
drew a pistol from beneath the counter 
and presented it in Colonel Cypret’s 
face. Nothing daunted, Cypret whip- 
ped out a big Bowie knife, and jumped 
upon the counter above Calber, saying, 
“If your pistol snaps, I have got you!” 


Here came the hated and admired 
Sam Houston to board at the Lockhart 
home, to charm with his conversation 
and captivate with his wit all those 
who gathered around him—except 
Lockhart’s mother. While her son was 
enthusiastic over the General’s flow- 
ing robes and big beaver hat, she was 
somewhat provoked, for as he sat “near 
the edge of the gallery chewing to- 
bacco . . . invariably when he went 
to spit he would turn and spit on the 
floor,” rather than off on the ground. 
But Houston remained the Doctor’s 
favorite of all the colorful array. 

Through the streets of old Wash- 
ington rode Hays and Burleson, the 
great Indian fighters; here too was 
Ashbel Smith, Surgeon-General and 
ambassador abroad; and here limped 
“Three-Legged Willie” Williamson, 
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who overruled the law of the Bowie 
knife with his constitution, the pistol. 
Here flourished the editor of the Reg- 
ister, Ramrod Johnson, and here moved 
one of the most unique Texans of 
them all, Moses Evans, a surveyor who 
could not read, or write, or figure, 
but who located certificates for half 
the land they called for. He was 
known far and wide as “The Wild 
Man of the Woods”. In retirement 
from his work of complicating titles, 
he kept a saloon in Washington and 
employed a system of bookkeeping en- 
tirely in keeping with his unique char- 
acter. Upon the wall of the saloon he 
chalked a figure for every man who 
drank at his bar on credit. Beneath each 
another symbol was marked for every 
drink to denote the charge. At the 
time of settlement he totalled the sym- 
bols. 

And here to Old Washington came 
many another frontier character, some 
well known and others unknown, but 
all men of an age and time distinctive 
for its individuality. And years later, 
when they had passed, and Washing- 
ton itself was long since dead, Dr. 
Lockhart set down his vivid memories 
of both to make them live again. 

The original sketches were, for the 
most part, printed in the Galveston 
News from 1893 to 1900. The editor 


In forthcoming issues of the 


has prefaced the sketches with an in- 
teresting historical introduction, but 
unfortunately for lovers of the pioneer 
tradition, the volume is not for sale. 


Many a frontiersman has recorded 
his recollections of a lifetime of hearty 
living, a tale of wild faring in new 
and strange lands. But comparatively 
few pioneer women have told their 
stories of adventuring beyond the bor- 
derlands of settled life. And yet their 
stories should be told, if not always for 
factual content, at least for the human 
element that may give their memories 
interest and value. 

Mrs. S. G. Miller, resident of the 
Nueces valley for sixty years, has not 
only written her memoirs after living 
in Texas this major part of her full 
eighty years, but has published them in 
book form. In 1859 her husband, a 
native of North Carolina, rode across 
the southern portion of the United 
States and eventually settled on the 
Nueces River to start a horse ranch. 
Within two years he rode back east 
with Terry’s Texas Rangers. Soon 
after the War he established Miller’s 
Ferry on the Nueces, to transport the 
big Chihuahua wagons then engaged 
in the cotton trade. He imported a 
few good horses, and shipped his in- 
crease from Rockport to Louisiana by 
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way of the old Morgan Steamship line. 
While he was in Louisiana trading off 
his stock he met and married the au- 
thor of this autobiography. 

No narrative blends the incidents 
that constitute the chapters in the 
book. It is a compilation of happen- 
ings that went to make up the life of 
a ranch woman down in the brush 
country. There are stories of the build- 
ing of early fences, erection of wind- 
mills, attempts at irrigation, and other 
commonplaces of ranch life. Such 
chapter titles as “An Experience With 
Vigilantes”, “Lagarto History”, “A 
Runaway Experience”, and “The Pass- 
ing of Oakville”, indicate the variety 
of memories that old age parades to 
view. The last portion of the book is 
a reprint of the “Autobiography of a 
Revolutionary Soldier”, written by 
Mrs. Miller’s grandfather, James Col- 
lins. 


AN EPIC OF THE WEST 
By Kennetu C. Kaurman 


Here Tuey Duc tHE 
George F. Willison. Brentano’s, New 
York. 


— is an epic, without heroics, 
of the generation which settled 
Colorado. The decades before and 
after the Civil War were as productive 
of big, upstanding men, of wild 
dreams frequently realized, of gigantic 
follies and Gargantuan revels, as any 
in our entire national history. It was 
a national characteristic to see things 
in a large way. Hence, when Green 
Russell, a Cherokee squaw-man and 
erstwhile Georgia gold miner, return- 
ing from California by a roundabout 
way, discovered color in Cherry Creek, 
in the heart of present-day Denver, he 
started a stampede comparable only 
with that to the Klondike a half-cen- 
tury later. 

Strangely enough, the outstanding 


figure during those early days was not 
a gold-seeker but what would have 
been called later a town-lot boomer, 
General William Larimer, whose ef- 
forts to build a town and a state were 
primarily responsible for the present 
Denver and the present Colorado. 
There is many a famous name to be 
found in the annals of those early days: 
Horace Greeley came out to see for 
himself; Uncle Dick Wootton was a 
well known and highly respected citi- 
zen; David Moffat and the Kountzes 
got their humble start then. There 
were wild doings of several sorts, in 
particular the massacre of Left Hand 
and his peaceable Arapahoes at Sand 
Creek, by Colonel Chivington, and 
the cold-blooded slaughter of the Rey- 
nolds gang by Sergeant Williamson, 
of Chivington’s command. 

For the first few years the “Pike’s 
Peak or Bust”” boom was disappointing; 
gold strikes were few and poor. It is 
likely that a great deal more money 
went into the ground than came out 
of it. The most important diggings 
were at Clear Creek and Gregory 
Gulch, and later, southwest of Den- 
ver at Buckskin Joe, Montgomery, and 
the Leadville district. The history of 
these camps is monotonous. A lone 
prospector strikes it rich; in a few days 
the secret leaks out and a veritable 
stampede takes place. Every possible 
claim is staked and worked until it 
plays out or is sold to a mining com- 
pany. The lucky ones usually blow 
their new-found wealth in the most 
obvious forms of pleasure; gambling, 
drinking, and vice flourish as almost 
respected institutions; life is cheap 
and necktie parties are the only ef- 
fective weapons of the law-and-order 
element. In a short while the easy 
pickings are over, and the camp settles 
down into a more or less respectable, 
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numdrum existence, finally becoming 
a “ghost town”. 

Mr. Willison has centered his book 
around H. A. W. Tabor, whose life 
story is the essence of the whole pe- 
riod. Tabor was a New Englander, a 
stonecutter by trade. He had settled 
on a farm in Kansas, but news of 
Green Russell’s strike had lured him to 
Denver with his family. He was un- 
lucky in his mining ventures and for 
twenty years his faithful wife, Augus- 
ta, contributed the most of the family 
support by baking and selling pies and 
bread, running small stores, and taking 
in boarders. At several different times 
Tabor succeeded in getting himself 
appointed postmaster at one or another 
of the boom camps, and he was post- 
master and hotelkeeper at New Ora 
City (also known as Slabville, and 


later as Leadville) when two nonde- 
script prospectors struck him for a 
grubstake; they got their supplies, in- 
cluding a large jug of whisky intended 
for someone else. The jug proved so 
effective that they started digging at 
a spot on the mountainside where no 
sober man would have dreamed of 
prospecting. This was in 1878. With- 
in the year Tabor sold out his share 
for a million dollars. Immediately he 
expanded his operations; he bought 
and sold mines, played the market, in- 
stalled public utilities in Leadville, en- 
tered politics, was elected Lieutenant- 
Governor of Colorado. Everything 
which this uncouth, blunt, ruthless, 
poker-playing financier touched turned 
to gold. He became a patron of the 
arts, especially the drama; he built the 
Tabor Grand, a truly magnificent the- 
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ater. Here Mr. Willison relates a 
story, probably apocryphal, which has 
become one of the great classics of the 
West. 

On entering the lobby of his theater 
Tabor observed a portrait on the wall. 
Calling one of his satellites aside he 
enquired: 

“‘Who’s that?” 

“That’s Shakespeare.” 

“Who the hell is he?” 

“Why, the greatest author of plays 
who ever lived.” 

“Well, what has he ever done for 
Colorado? Take it down and put my 
picture up there.” 

Tabor’s ambitions still soar. He buys 
into banks, acquires properties around 
Chicago, organizes an investment com- 
pany, buys mines all over the world, 
secures immense concessions in Central 
America. By the judicious expenditure 
of some $200,000 he gets the legis- 
lature to elect him United States sena- 
tor. 

While he was in Washington he 
married, having summarily divorced 
Augusta, a young blonde of rather un- 
certain antecedents. By this time poor 
management and bad luck were be- 
ginning to undermine his fortune, and 
the panic of ’93 wiped him out. In 
1898 Republican gratitude rescued 
him from destitution by securing his 


appointment as postmaster of Denver. 
So his career ended as it had begun. 
His second wife still holds pathetically 
to one of his played-out mines, trying 
in vain to strike a new lode. 

It is a vigorous, carefully constructed 
tale of a ruder, lustier age than ours, 
put together from carefully investi- 
gated sources, well illustrated from 
contemporary prints and photographs. 
An index would have made it far more 
valuable to the specialist. 


A PANORAMIC NOVEL 
By Katruertne E, WHEATLEY 


Pennaiy, 4y Caroline Gordon. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 


O CALL Penhally a novel of the 

Old South is to give no idea of 
the unique quality of the book. It is 
neither a sentimental re-creation of a 
vanished epoch nor a satire on the Old 
South myth. The cool objectivity of 
the author is the first point to be scored 
up in her favor. But the originality 
of Penhally lies in the fact that it is a 
novel not of one but of many periods, 
1826, 1860, 1900, the present. It is 
a series of tableaux depicting the life 
at Penhally, a Kentucky plantation, of 
successive generations of the Llewellyn 
family. The real protagonist is the 
agrarian and aristocratic civilization of 
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the Old South, struggling against time 
and change. The first period is not a 
Golden Age. This civilization of the 
Southern aristocracy is pagan but not 
idyllic. The picture is convincing and 
the tragedy is authentically poignant 
when, in the last period, the wife of 
a successful tobacco merchant reflects 
on the last of the Llewellyns: “That 
boy—the one who ran the farm—did 
have a touch of the grand manner. 
Where could he have gotten it? She 
had asked Douglas who the Llewellyns 
were.” This bit of irony is more ef- 
fective than the somewhat melodra- 
matic dénouement, where one Llewel- 
lyn shoots another for selling Penhally 
to a Northern millionaire, who turns it 
into a country club. 

The Llewellyns themselves are im- 
portant only as a part of the life of 
Penhally. The central figure in each 
period of the action is the Llewellyn 
to whom the estate has been entailed. 
One of them, John, stands out more 
clearly perhaps than the rest. But Miss 
Gordon drops his story when he is in 
his twenties and takes it up again when 
he is past sixty. She bridges the gaps 
between the periods in the reminiscent 
reveries of the characters, a method 
peculiarly appropriate to the subject. 
The living men and women of one pe- 
riod become the ghosts of the succeed- 
ing ones, haunting the memory of their 
descendants. Thus the life of Pen- 
hally is given continuity. 

This reminiscent revery, however, 
sometimes degenerates into a stream of 
consciousness into which creep irrele- 
vant and insignificant details. The ob- 
scurity and inconsequence of certain 
passages are shocking in a work else- 
where so mature in style and method. 
This venture into a stream-of-con- 
sciousness method in a novel that is 
epic in conception and scope is the 
one serious blemish. Of course, to 


those who look upon characterization 
as the essential element of the novel, 
Penhally will be somewhat disappoint- 
ing, though it can hardly be said that 
Miss Gordon fails in characterization. 
The subordination of characters to 
other elements is, I believe, deliberate. 
The characters are figures in a vast 
panorama of life at Penhally. Thus all 
the indigent female cousins who spend 
their lives “visiting” rich kin are 
shadowy figures, but complete the pic- 
ture of the manners of the Old South. 

Penhally is unique among novels of 
the South. It evokes a dead civiliza- 
tion and endows it with a glamor that 
is not false. But it does more. It shows 
this civilization moving in time to- 
wards its inevitable end. The novel is 
a tour de force. 


REGIONALISM IN FLOWER 
By Joun Lee Brooks 


Foik-Say, 1931, edited by B. A. Bot- 
kin. The University of Oklahoma 
Press, Norman. 


HE latest issue of Folk-Say, A 

Regional Miscellany represents a 
distinct and laudable departure from 
the two earlier volumes. There is 
nothing expository, nothing critical, 
nothing about folk-lore, but merely the 
lore itself, albeit in varying stages of 
literary metamorphosis. Once again, 
however, the term regional has the 
comparatively new connotation former- 
ly conveyed by the word indigenous. 
The present application has no local 
restriction, for the territory tapped ex- 
tends from Oregon to Mississippi, and 
from Michigan to New Mexico. The 
divergence of geographic limits is re- 
flected in the material, which includes 
Negro superstitions from the Louisiana 
levees, witch stories from Arkansas, 
Paul Bunyan yarns, Nebraska pioneer 
stories, the Riley myth from the Pa- 
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cific Coast, Penitente customs from the 
desert, oil-field scenes from Texas, 
and Indian tales from Oklahoma. 
Although no classification of the 
contents of the volume is made, I 
shall, for the sake of convenience, 
group them roughly on the basis of so- 
phistication of treatment. The sim- 
plest method of recording information 
of earlier periods is used in “The Pot- 
Rustler”, which is full of details that 
are not to be found in many quite 
authentic accounts of the cow-country. 
The same simple method of the re- 
corder appears in “Passel Uh Snakes’, 
but with the added appeal of a most 
satisfactory Negro dialect as the vehicle 
of the snake superstitions. Even more 
delightful is “Witches and Witch- 
Masters”, not only for the incidents 
but also for the remarkable homely 
figures and striking expressions. Such 
pieces, very interesting or dull accord- 
ing to the taste of the reader, have at 
least the satisfying ring of authenticity. 
Another type of contribution is the 
series of sketches, unified by the char- 
acters, or more often simply by the 
locale. “Saw-Mill Divertissements” 
seems the best of the first variety; the 
East Texas lumber town, its natives, 
and their dialect are splendidly done. 
“Figures in a Landscape”, “Oilfield 
Idylls”, and “Boomtown Album” are 
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the most interesting of the second type 
of sketch—all convincing, but de- 
tached. A continuity approaching the 
scope of a story is seen in “Sandhill 
Sundays”, describing the settlement of 
Nebraska, and “No Harvest”, a sar- 
donic account of the destruction of a 
family line through the frailty of one 
wife and the impotence of the hus- 
band on his second bridal bed. This 
general group of compositions is per- 
haps two steps away from the labor of 
collecting. In arrangement and lan- 
guage, the separate sketches show the 
effect of literary polish, and the single 
scenes or incidents are often strung to- 
gether in a larger or more sophisti- 
cated unit. This phase of literary evo- 
lution is least attractive to the reader 
who is not interested in the art of 
writing. It has neither the simple 
genuineness of the collection nor the 
satisfaction and charm of the artistic 
entity. 

The third group of contributions is 
composed of literary wholes, put to- 
gether with all the art at the command 
of the authors. Some of these are 
stories, the simplest in structure being, 
perhaps, the strongest of the lot, “Rac- 
coon John”, a powerful but carefully 
objective satire on religion in the 
mountains of darkest Kentucky. The 
story is merely a seasonal excerpt from 
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the life of a mountaineer evangel, who 
leaves the spring farming in the hands 
of his ragged, hungry children and 
over-worked wife, with a suckling in- 
fant, to ride the family mule off into 
the harvest fields of the Lord, return- 
ing in the autumn. “Ole Miss’ ” and 
“At the Crossroads” handle the Old 
Man River and the Penitente themes, 
respectively, in a more sophisticated 
manner, the latter especially develop- 
ing a fine situation in the clash be- 
tween the fanaticism of the Cristo and 
the skepticism of his urban brother. 
Each of these compositions, however 
pleasing in its use of a native subject, 
is weak in its climax: the crucial inci- 
dent seems to come not inevitably out 
of the story itself, but by the exigen- 
cies of the plot and from the brain of 
the author. A number of poems in the 


volume are, of course, the most thor- 
ough transmutations of indigenous ma- 
terial. Chief distinction among these, 
according to my taste, belongs to the 
lovely “Indian Flute” from “Atom of 
Silence” and the dignified yet poig- 
nantly beautiful “The Farewell” from 
“Back of Beyond”. The latter is a 
most fitting end-piece, for here is the 
editor’s happiest choice. Here is the 
combination of a genuinely regional 
subject, perfectly sympathetic under- 
standing by one born in its midst, and, 
above all, a notable artistic power. 

The current editorial policy is, I 
believe, a decided step forward, calcu- 
lated to give Folk-Say character and 
importance. Whether increasing em- 
phasis is to be laid on its function as 
a repository of collected lore or as an 
organ for the publication of finished 
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adaptations, we do not for the moment 
care. Suffice it to say that in each case 
it will be judged by universal stand- 
ards, either of accuracy and interest or 
of artistic excellence. If products of 
the intermediate stages are to be in- 
cluded, they will be appraised in the 
light of the latter standard and will 
suffer accordingly. For the future we 
shall look forward with pleasure and 
with pride to having more of this re- 
gional material, in its primary or in its 
transmuted form, and we shall hope 
for a synthesis of the polished bits 
which will be worthy of them and of 
the ability of their authors. 


THE SOUTHWEST SCENE 
By Resecca W. Smitu 


Tue SoutHwest ScENE, AN ANTHOL- 
ocy oF RecionaL VERSE, edited by 
B. A. Botkin. The Economy Company, 
Oklahoma City. 


N ANTHOLOGY of Southwest- 

ern poetry by B. A. Botkin, foun- 
der and editor of Folk-Say and spokes- 
man for the new regionalism as it is 
understood in Oklahoma, is an event 
of importance. Mr. Botkin brings to 
his editorial task a scholarly back- 
ground, considerable contact with his 
field, and a fine enthusiasm as a 
prophet of regional culture. The 
Southwest Scene has the qualities we 
should expect from him—discrimina- 
tion, intensity, and a leaning toward 
sophistication. 

It is well to recognize clearly the 
limits of the volume; in fact, Mr. 
Botkin has stated most of them in his 
Preface. This is a “selection of the 
work of contemporary Southwest 
poets”, and the Southwest is here in- 
terpreted apparently as including only 
Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, New Mex- 
ico, and Arizona. The volume is small, 
consisting of 115 pages containing 
about fifty poems, all short. Such sharp 
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limitations of material and space have 
compelled the editor to be highly se- 
lective; but he is less hampered by 
the necessity of being selective than 
other anthologists might have been, 
anthologists whose primary aim was a 
broad, impersonal survey of all the 
good poetry of a section. For he has 
a clear design in shaping this collec- 
tion; he is demonstrating his theory of 
the value of indigenous culture in art. 

The first of the four divisions of 
the book is “Landscape with Figures”, 
a group of a dozen or so poems, chiefly 
descriptive lyrics about scenes scattered 
from the Gulf to the Wichitas. Most 
of them are shot through with these 
poets’ poignant thrill at discovering 
beauty in the Southwest. Sometimes 
this is a somewhat self-conscious thrill, 
but never do these poets lack intensity 
and emotion when they treat of the 
land. Witter Bynner and John Gould 
Fletcher stand out among the group, 
but the level as a whole is high. 

“Footprints”, the second division, 
is devoted to trailmakers and old- 
timers. The editor joins his poets 
here in adopting a romantic attitude 
toward the pioneers of the Southwest. 
“A certain amount of romantic ideali- 
zation,” he says in a Note, “is insepar- 
able from the Golden Age of the fron- 
tier.” In “Civilization”, the next sec- 
tion, we meet the reverse of idealiza- 
tion. Mr. Botkin and the poets whom 
he has selected look upon civilization as 
a “mechanical superstructure” threat- 
ening to deliver man over to the 
slavery of the machine. Their pro- 
tests against such civilization range 
from Lexie Dean Robertson’s scathing 
picture of an oil boom to Paul El- 
dredye’s lament upon seeing a power- 
ful roadster bought by a young Osage 
Indian. 

The final group of poems, entitled 
“Earth-Contact”, presents the positive 
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side of regionalism. ‘To those who 
escape the domination of the machine 
and live in earth-contact is vouchsafed 
a life lived in harmony with its en- 
vironment, a life of creative integrity 
and vitality, spiritual serenity and re- 
pose, which is the Good Life.” It is 
noteworthy that the poems of this 
group, with a single exception, come 
from the New Mexico poets. Fine 
poems they are, too, headed by Witter 
Bynner’s “Dance for Rain”, an in- 
evitable choice for any anthology of 
Southwestern verse, and Mary Austin’s 
“Litany for New Mexico”. The ex- 
ception is an inferior example of John 
Gould Filetcher’s work, exalting the 
simple virtues of the early pioneers as 
an antidote to urban vices. 

It is easy to forget the limitations 
and even the shortcomings of such a 
book as The Southwest Scene because 
of its merits. It is interesting to read 
straight through; the editor’s thesis is 
challenging, and his notes on the 
poems and the poets are helpful. It is 
an excellent and useful addition to the 
library of Southwestern literature. 

Nevertheless, the volume has its 
shortcomings. In the first place, the 
exponents of regionalism have need of 
caution lest they push their theory too 
far in the direction of mere romantic 
escape from the present. The inten- 
sity and emotion which these contem- 
porary poets feel for primitive ways 
and yellow aspens may not impossibly 
be felt by the Southwestern poets of 
the near future for their fellow men 
and even for the wings or dynamos 
of a new civilization which it is too 
early to condemn out of hand. 

Again, without quarreling with the 
editor’s rather narrow geographical 
definition of the Southwest, we con- 
fess that we expected a more impartial 
view of the section as defined. It was 
a little disappointing to find that more 


than half the poets represented here 
are connected either by education or 
residence with ‘Oklahoma. On_ the 
other hand, of the twenty-nine authors 
but four are Texans, and it is a real loss 
to leave out such Texas poets as Grace 
Noll Crowell and Margaret Bell Hous- 
ton and Hilton Ross Greer. Glenn 
Ward Dresbach is another name that 
is missed, 

There is no reason, however, to be 
unduly distressed that Mr. Botkin has 
brought out an anthology of South- 
western poetry with a state bias. All 
our previous collections devoted to 
poetry have been edited from a local 
point of view. Greer’s Voices of the 
Southwest stressed Texas, Bushby’s 
Golden Stallion overemphasized Ari- 
zona, and Henderson’s Turquoise Trail 
was frankly confined to New Mexico. 
The Southwest Scene adds an Okla- 
homa chapter to the list. 

It is time, surely, for a full-length 
anthology of the poetry of the South- 
west with sufficient space and breadth 
to take in the section as a whole. Mr. 
Botkin should be one of the editors 
of such a volume, with, let us say, 
Hilton Ross Greer and Mary Austin. 


THE POETRY OF EARTH 


Wines Acainst THE Moon, Jy Lew 
Sarett. Henry Holt and Company, 
New Vork. 


REATURES of feather and fur, 

alongside the sure-fire topics of 
home, romantic love, and the muta- 
tions wrought by time, are in the 
verse folio of every writer; or if they 
are not, they surely will be before his 
writing is ended. But it is doubtful 
if there is anyone writing today who 
possesses a more adequate knowledge 
of them or more flawless idiozy fot ex- 
pression than does Lew SYarett. His 
wounded drake, lynx, deerg coyote, an 
ugly wolf whelp are not{ merely poet 
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ized figures of wild life: they are 
separate individuals, with separate life 
dramas. With unfailing genius, Mr. 
Sarett has sought and found an under- 
standing of their lives—their actions 
and their natures. 

The author’s comfortingly natural 
speech falls like music on the ears of 
a generation surfeited with superficial 
cleverness and sophistication. He has, 
in a strangely quiet fashion, caught and 
congealed the feel that a pioneer 
American wilderness must have had. 
Perhaps it is only the feel we think 
it had. But it is undoubtedly satisfy- 
ing. This feeling reaches its height 
in the long poem called “Mountain 
Hamlet”: 

Wide-eyed all night in the weather-worn 
inn, 

As the bleak winds rattled on the rain- 
trough’s tin, 

Deep in a feather-bed I tossed in the 
gloom 


That dripped from the walls of the attic 
room. ... 


I groped my way to the old bed-stead 

And stared at the portrait over my head: 

The long gone father of my host who was 
sleeping, 

Snoring at ease, while the hours were 
creeping. ... 


Here in the hills, for seventy years, 

This gaunt bell-wether of the pioneers 

Had browsed content, and with placid eye 

Had mulled his cud as the world rushed 


Soundless the mountain, soundless the 
wood, 

Except for a lynx in the neighborhood, 

Who shivered the night with a frozen wail 

When the wind’s teeth raked him from 
muzzle to tail. 

But the poet has more than one stop 
to his pipe. He writes, throughout one 
full, breath-taking section, of animals 
and birds. And then, with a deft 
chameleon-like change, he turns from 
beasts to crocuses and love. This lat- 
ter section of the book, called “Arbu- 
tus”, has six poems, none of them very 


long, which though conventional in 
subject, maintain the Sarett intensity 
and idiom. 

“Water Drums” is the caption of a 
section devoted to Indian narrative 
poems. The Indian metaphor is em- 
ployed with good effect, and the sly 
humor of the braves is cleverly set out. 

Sarett, whose eventful life has fitted 
him in a peculiar way for the writing 
of these poems, has written three other 
volumes, but in comprehension and 
variety this last one excels his earlier 
work. As an instructor of woodcraft, 
a naturalist, a United States ranger in 
the Rockies, and a guide in the Can- 
idian North, he has acquired the back- 
zround necessary for a writer on sub- 
jects of nature. And as a professor at 
Northwestern University he has un- 
doubtedly polished and perfected his 
expression, so that the reader finds the 
delightful combination of a man who 
knows, and a man who knows how to 
tell what he knows. 

It would be difficult to find a real 
rival for this poet in his own particu- 
lar field; and it is a pleasure to know 
that someone is writing the sort of 
thing that America needs for the 
preservation of a poetic and accurate 
picture of her wild game and Indian 
tribes. Mattie Lov 


A TEXAS POET 


Arrow Unspent, dy Patrick D. More- 
land. Poetry Society of Texas Prize 
Volume. Clyde C. Cockrell Company, 
Dallas, 


BVvEY year there are collegiate 
souls swelling in resentment to- 
ward the despot English instructor who 
bids them try their hand at versifying. 
“Me write poetry?” they demand. “I 
can’t do it.” To the instructor, how- 
ever, it must be worth bearing the 
whips and scorns of Freshman opinion, 
the Sophomore’s contumely, if among 
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the hundreds of students one is en- 
couraged to give poetry his serious ef- 
fort. Marie Hemke Folse, to whom 
Patrick Moreland’s prize-winning Ar- 
row Unspent is dedicated, must feel a 
pride in the student whose poetic ca- 
reer she initiated over his protest. 

Arrow Unspent, selected by the 
Poetry Society of Texas for its latest 
annual book publication award, justi- 
fies the choice. Mr. Moreland’s poems, 
though not wholly subjective, show 
plainly those things which touch close- 
ly upon his life. He writes of rural 
freshness, in strong contrast with the 
stifling industrialism of cities; of the 
War; of irony in the arrangement of 
human affairs. This last, the irony, is 
manifest in such dissimilar poems as 
his “Harvest”, “Fruition”, and ‘‘Fash- 
ionable Congregation”. The poet, 
seeing what he sees, is not resentful 
or indignant—only observant. 

With due deference to the cloth, 
it must be said that the poet has done 
wisely to write according to what he 
found in him to write, rather than ac- 
cording to what he might imagine his 
flocks expected of their pastor. Nothing 
could be less ecclesiastical than certain 
of the love lyrics. Yet it should not 
be otherwise. Mr. Moreland shrewdly 
takes Oliver Wendell Holmes’s ad- 
vice—he puts his beauty in his rhymes, 
his morals in his living. 

SaraH CHoKLa, 


A REGIONAL COOK-BOOK 


Two Hunprep Years or New Or- 
LEANS CookiNG, dy Natalie Scott. Cape 
and Smith, New York. 

EW ORLEANS, the Mecca of 

the American Epicurean, has di- 
vulged its culinary secrets at last. 
Natalie Scott, in Two Hundred Years 
of New Orleans Cooking, gives all the 
recipes which have made the city 
famous for its good food. She com- 


piles a cook-book which will please all 
persons with sensitive palates, and will 
be the gospel of every veritable gour- 
met. Here are contained the magic 
formule for the concoction of Builla- 
baise &@ la Marseilles, Oysters Bonne 
Femme, Oeufs Florentins, several de 
licious gumbos, and that delicacy of 
delicacies, Crépes Souzettes. Miss 
Scott’s book .is bound in real spotted 
calico, and is graced by interesting 
pencil sketches of New Orleans scenes, 
so that it might well be left in the 
library when it is not actually seeing 
service in the kitchen. D. R. 


AN ARCADIAN ADVENTURE 


Two on AN Istanp, dy Stella Hutche- 
son Dabney. The Southwest Press, 
Dallas. 


N O DOUBT the psychologists 
would furnish an explanation 
for the fact that mankind in general 
turns at one time or another either 
in dreams or in reality to the building 
of a cabin on some lone spot where the 
foot of carpenter has never plodded, 
and promises never to plod again. This 
universal urge to make off for Innis- 
free has found a practical and delight- 
fully humorous expression in_ this 
gaily jacketed little book by Mrs. Dab- 
ney. Within its tomato-red linen cov- 
ers is a ninety-four-page account of the 
adventures of two women who bought, 
sight unseen, an island in a “wild 
Canadian lake” and who, with their 
crew of Scotch and Irish carpenters, 
set about building their cabin. 

There were no clay and wattles in 
the plans for this structure, but that 
fact was of small consequence: the 
crew of carpenters were blissfully 
ignorant of the meaning of blueprints 
and in an insistently practical fashion 
kept the dream-cabin down to earth. 
Indeed, they had to be watched with a 
sharp eye to be restrained from blast- 
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ing the stone for their masonry right 
out of the island’s bed. They finished 
the building, though the chimney, 
built by the plan-scorning Mickelham, 
had no throat and no smoke shelf, and 
the flue opened into a distant closet! 
“Five days out of six,” runs the ac- 
count, “my fireplace glows with cheer 
and warmth . . . But when the north 
wind blows, the ghost of Mickelham 
enters in a cloud of smoke, every time 


.the door is opened, and no amount of 


incantation will lay that unwelcome 
spectre with his froglike expression 
and his vacant monosyllable ‘Hey?’ ” 

The photographs of the place are 
shrewdly placed in the text so that by 
the time the reader has reached the 
last he is ready to start packing for 
his own particular adventure on a 
similar Keek and Poosh Canadian rail- 
road, in some wild and far-away spot. 

Mattie Lov Frye. 


THE CIVIL WAR RESTUDIED 


Tue Srory oF THE ConrEDERACY, by 
Robert Selph Henry. The Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Indianapolis. 


: HAS come at last—a popular his- 
tory of the War Between the States 
at which a technical historian will not 
groan, nor weep, nor laugh. That Mr. 
Henry is not a trained historian is 
evident from his naive comment (page 
496) that the Journals of the Confed- 
erate Congress “are source material”. 
But this commonplace is amply for- 
given when he states that the Confed- 
eracy failed because it “was burdened 
with the defence of the anachronism 
of slavery” (page 11), and that the 
whole tragedy resulted from a “poison- 
ous atmosphere of distrust” wherein 
“men of moderation” could not be 
heard (page 13). 

The author cites as authorities most 
of the better known official papers, 
memoirs, and even the late monographs 


covering the period. His character- 
izations are without animus and, for- 
tunately, are not interpreted by the 
too-prevalent habit of sailing into the 
dubious sea of “complexes”. His gen- 
erals and statesmen are just men who 
lived up to their lights, and not psy- 
chopathic automatons who acted as they 
did on given occasions because of some 
possible accident in childhood. Grant 
gets his due without injustice to Lee, 
and no one figure monopolizes the 
story. The book is well balanced. It 
is not sensational. Nor does the author 
pose as the first one to tell the truth or 
to find just why things ended as they 
did. 

Some of Mr. Henry’s generaliza- 
tions please the research man who has 
delved into the materials of the ’six- 
ties. In one place he says, “Fort Sum- 
ter made war certain. . . . To capture 
the fort with its little garrison . . . was 
of slight military advantage . . . was 
a political blunder almost incredible, 
a disaster to Southern hopes more seri- 
ous than the loss of many battles. . . . 
Never was so costly a victory so easily 
won” (pages 19, 33). And again, 
“The rivers of the South ran the 
wrong way for the Confederacy. They 
did not afford communication between 
the sections of the South, but were 
open channels for invading armies” 
(page 77). Many more thought-pro- 
voking passages might be mentioned. 

When the reviewer first picked up 
this volume he glanced at the title and 
thought, “Another half-baked journal- 
ist has joined the over-manned ranks 
of hero-worshipers who wish readers 
of 1932 to ‘rally round the flag and 
wave the bloody shirt’.” But Mr. 
Henry is not of that class. He has 
given us by far the best popular history 
of the Civil War, and has presented it 
in a single attractively printed volume. 

H. A, TREXLER 
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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


APPROACHES TO 
DISARMAMENT 


By S. D. Myres, Jr. 


I 


is meeting at Geneva to undertake a task of unusual 

importance. In attempting to scale down the existing 
military, naval, and air establishments, it is attacking one of the 
most difficult and pressing problems of our day. Regardless of 
what it may or may not accomplish, the mere fact that the 
conference .is attempting to deal in a practical manner with the 
question of national armaments is significant. All the nations 
concerned are interested in the conference to an extent that would 
have seemed impossible twenty years ago. What are the reasons 
for this change in the attitude of governments? Why are political 
leaders all over the world seeking a limitation or reduction of 
armed forces? 

One of the chief factors in this.new attitude is the growing 
realization of the futility of war. The World War with its 
staggering losses of men and capital has left a deep imprint on 
the minds of people everywhere. They have learned from ex- 
perience that it settled practically nothing, but instead unsettled 
nearly everything. They are still suffering from its consequences: 
the crisis through which humanity is passing today may be re- 
garded as an aftermath of the destructive debauch of 1914. War 
has become, and rightly so, the Jéte noire of our time. Think- 
ing men and women in all lands recognize that under present 
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conditions, victors as well as vanquished stand to lose when a 
general conflict breaks out. 

It is almost universally recognized that the next great war 
will be more devastating than the last. We have heard a good 
deal during recent years of the perfection of deadly devices which 
may make all previous conflicts look like child’s play. The tank, 
we are told, has been improved in speed, range, and destructive- 
ness. The airplane has reached such a stage of development that 
in the future it may well figure as the chief instrument of at- 
tack. Poison gas of unprecedented potency, it is reported, has 
been developed in the laboratories: small quantities can extermi- 
nate whole populations. In the next war, distinctions between 
combatants and non-combatants will perhaps disappear, and de- 
fenseless women and children behind the battle-front will be 
subject to the same bombardment and destruction as the armed 
forces. Reports and predictions like these are probably exagger- 
ated, since they leave out of account the development of anti- 
dotes. Nevertheless, the horrors of war will without doubt 
increase; and most nations in their sane moments desire, if possi- 
ble, to avoid the consequences. 

Experience has shown that one of the primary causes of hos- 
tilities is existing armaments. Today, as before the crisis of 
1914, the leading nations are over-armed. Thus, France with 
a population of 41,020,000 has 522,734 enlisted effectives and 
5,676,000 reserves; Italy with a population of 41,169,000 has 
360,505 effectives and 5,695,000 reserves; Russia with a popu- 
lation of 153,956,000 has 566,000 effectives and 4,528,000 re- 
serves. Competition in armaments is a basic cause of conflicts. 
Nations can not arm themselves to the teeth without inviting 
trouble from their neighbors who are also armed. The psychology 
of a state with a big military organization is much like that of 
a man who carries a pistol: both are less open to reason and more 
ready to fire on someone who crosses their paths. In a striking 
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passage in his memoirs, Lord Grey of Falloden summarizes the 
matter clearly: 


The increase of armaments that is intended in each nation to produce 
consciousness of strength, and a sense of security, does not produce these 
effects. On the contrary, it produces a consciousness of the strength of 
other nations and a sense of fear. Fear begets suspicion and distrust and 
evil imaginings of all sorts, till each Government feels it would be crim- 
inal and a betrayal of its own country not to take every precaution, while 
every Government regards every precaution of every other Government as 
evidence of hostile intent. 

The danger latent in this condition is understood today better 
than ever before. It is recognized as a fundamental reason why 
armaments should be reduced. . 

In addition, the costs of excessive armaments have become pro- 
hibitive. Since 1860, when the building up of military estab- 
lishments of the modern type began, the Western nations have 
devoted an increasing proportion of their nationa! revenues to 
this purpose. At present, the great powers utilize from 60 to 
80 per cent of their budgets for the payment of obligations cre- 
ated by past wars and for current military requirements. Since 
the World War, 83 per cent of the national revenues of the 
United States has gone for these purposes. According to figures 
taken from the League of Nations’ Armaments Year Book, our 
annual armament bill is approximately $721,800,000, that of 
Great Britain $569,640,000, that of Russia $418,849,000, that 
of France $368,612,000, and that of Italy $240,585,000. Eu- 
rope expends each year $2,441,185,000 on armaments. These 
charges are, needless to say, the chief causes of existing govern- 
mental deficits all over the world. They have contributed enor- 
mously to the present economic distress from which all peoples 
are suffering. Statesmen everywhere recognize that the reduc- 
tion of these burdens is imperative. 

A final influence working toward disarmament should not be 
overlooked. In spite of international rivalries, the world is rap- 
idly becoming an interdependent unit. Facility of communica- 
tion has already brought the Western peoples close together. 
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They are coming to see that circumstances will force them to learn 
to live as neighbors. State boundaries no longer limit men’s in- 
terests. The machine age has obliged producing nations to look 
abroad both for raw materials and for markets. Foreign trade 
has increased to unheard-of dimensions, and has developed 
not only a web of economic relationships, but also a fabric of 
mutual ideas. Contacts between different nationalities have been 
multiplied by means of trade and travel, and have promoted a 
new spirit of tolerance and understanding. In spite of what cynics 
may say, suspicion is not so rife today as it was a generation ago; 
the principle of fair play enjoys wider acceptance. Peaceful 
methods for settling international disputes are now in greater 
demand than ever before. These tendencies should not, of 
course, be over-emphasized, for there are opposing movements. 
The important thing, however, is that the forces making for 
international accord have been gaining, and thus tend to make 
the maintenance of big armies and navies less necessary. 
Though much remains to be done, a great deal has already 
been accomplished toward the limitation of armaments. The 
progress that has taken place is the result very largely of efforts 
put forth during the past ten years. According to Salvador de 
Madariaga, the eminent authority on this question, there have 
been two approaches to a solution of the problem: the direct 
method, which has sought limitation through disarmament con- 
ferences and formal agreements, and the indirect method, which 
has attempted to reduce the need for armed forces by estab- 
lishing national security and providing peaceful methods of 
settling controversies. What has been accomplished by each ap- 
proach may now be summarized. 


II 

The direct method of disarmament is essentially a develop- 
ment of the post-war period. One or two isolated agreements 
like the Rush-Bagot understanding of 1817, which limited naval 
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forces on the Great Lakes, had been reached previously, but no 
general treaty had been concluded. At the first Hague Confer- 
ence of 1899, Russia, alarmed at Germany’s military prepara- 
tions, proposed the non-augmentation for an agreed term of 
the existing effective armed land and sea forces, as well as the 
war budgets of the several powers. Germany, of course, was 
opposed to any interference with her program and was success- 
ful in defeating the suggestion. The Conference contented itself 
with a resolution stating that the restriction of military charges 
was highly desirable for the material and moral welfare of man- 
kind. When the second Hague Conference met in 1907, Russia 
was no longer interested in disarmament, but the United States 
and Great Britain, burdened with increasing military costs, in- 
sisted on a further consideration of the matter. The only result, 
however, was a pious recommendation that governments take 
up the serious study of the question. These half-hearted efforts 
were fruitless; competition in armaments continued unabated up 
to the debacle of 1914. 

The first significant move toward deliberate disarmament came 
at the Paris Peace Conference with the reduction and limitation 
of the armed forces of Germany and her allies. Part V of the 
Treaty of Versailles places Germany’s standing army at a max- 
imum of 100,000 men, restricts the manufacture of munitions 
and war materials within the Reich, forbids the use of poison 
gas, and abolishes compulsory military service. It also provides 
that the German naval forces in commission must not exceed six 
battleships, six light cruisers, twelve destroyers, and twelve tor- 
pedo boats. The maximum personnel of the navy is set at 15,000 
men. In the treaties of St. Germain, Trianon, and Neuilly, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, and Bulgaria are dealt with in a similar fashion. 
While these limitations were imposed against their will on the de- 
feated powers, the victors, in Article VIII of the League Cove- 
nant, which c nstitutes Part I of each of the treaties mentioned, 
undertake to reduce their armaments to the lowest point consistent 
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with national safety. Up to the present time, it must be added, 
the pledge has not been kept so strictly as could be wished. 

With the convening of the Washington Conference of 1921- 
22, another forward step was initiated, particularly as regards 
naval armaments. The meeting was held to deal with the prob- 
lem of increased naval competition, especially between the 
United States, Great Britain, and Japan, and to settle the issues 
arising in the Pacific. Secretary Hughes’s proposal for limita- 
tion of naval strength was ultimately accepted with respect to 
capital ships, or those with a displacement of over 10,000 tons. 
The ratio was fixed at 5:5:3:1.67:1.67 for the United States, 
Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy, respectively. Because of 
disagreement among the states, cruisers, submarines, and other 
subsidiary craft were left untouched and required extensive at- 
tention at later dates. Nevertheless, the conference made defi- 
nite headway. The spectacle of a group of men by voluntary 
agreement sinking more battleships than had been sunk by the 
greatest naval encounter of all history created a deep impression 
throughout the world, and served as a marked stimulus to fu- 
ture efforts. 

Almost immediately, Lord Esher’s famous plan for disarma- 
ment on land was considered by the Temporary Mixed Commis- 
sion of the League of Nations. It sought to limit both personnel 
and equipment on a quota basis, but led to no practical results 
because it was open to serious technical objections. The units of 
measurement were purely arbitrary and the whole scheme ignored 
the war potential of industrial countries. But the plan in spite 
of its shortcomings served as a starting point for the study of 
land disarmament, certain of its principles being ultimately in- 
corporated into the draft treaty to be considered at the present 
conference. During December of 1922 a meeting was held at 
Moscow, attended by Russia, Poland, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania, to review a scheme submitted by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment for the reduction of land forces. Russia’s intentions, 
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however, were under suspicion from the start; technical difficul- 
ties combined to prevent any agreement. ‘In 1923 the five Cen- 
tral-American republics signed a treaty for the mutual reduction 
and limitation of their armed forces. This agreement was more 
comprehensive than any other yet negotiated. It abolished naval 
and chemical warfare among the signatory powers, strictly lim- 
ited the use of air forces, and reduced standing armies to the 
grade of police units. It is of importance particularly as indicat- 
ing the possibilities of the direct method in the more backward 
and less military regions of the world. 

In the summer of 1927 the Coolidge Cruiser Conference was 
held at Geneva. Its primary purpose was to close the gap in the 
Washington Naval Treaty which permitted renewed competition 
in the building of smaller war-craft. But the divergent views of 
Great Britain and the United States concerning the tonnage and 
gun caliber of cruisers caused a deadlock which could not be 
broken. The work of the conference had not been adequately 
prepared for in advance; the personnel was composed largely of 
experts who tended to view the whole problem through a port- 
hole. They did little more than elaborate the arguments of their 
respective naval departments, demonstrating the futility of a 
strictly technical approach. 

The London Naval Conference in 1930 was more success- 
ful. It was called after President Hoover’s suggestion of his 
“yardstick” formula and its acceptance by Premier MacDonald. 
The three-power naval treaty signed by the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan is a necessary supplement to the Washington 
agreement. It extends the holiday for capital ships by forbidding 
the laying down of new tonnage before 1936; provides for the 
srapping of nine additional battleships—five British, three 
American, and one Japanese; defines aircraft-carriers more ex- 
atly and limits their gun capacity; and settles the cruiser con- 
troversy by a compromise respecting the number of six-inch and 
tight-inch gun carriers to be employed by each of the three na- 
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tions. According to Article XXII of the treaty, submarines must 
observe the rules of international law and may not sink merchant 
vessels without first having placed passengers and crews in a 
place of safety. A ratio of 10: 10: 10 is adopted for submarines, 
the maximum total displacement being set at 52,700 tons. Un- 
able to compromise their differences, Italy and France did not 
sign the treaty. It therefore contains the so-called escalator 
clause (Article XXI), which permits the signatories to increase 
their naval strength in the event of renewed building by another 
power. The London Treaty did not promote drastic reductions 
but it did lessen naval competition and establish stability in the 
existing ratios. 
III 


Some progress has thus been made by the direct method, espe- 
cially in regard to sea forces. In naval affairs, the doctrine of 
the “dominant factor” comes so near to being true that a treaty 


which controls the number, size, and gun caliber of warships, 
neglecting all other considerations, will virtually dispose of the 
question. The war strength and the peace strength of the navy 
are practically identical. But the relative power of land forces 
can not be so easily gauged. A great deal depends on elements 
other than the number of men enlisted and the nature of their 
equipment. For example, geographical position, the vulnerability 
of frontiers, and what is known as war potential, or the resources 
of a country which can be converted to military purposes, differ 
widely. In dealing with these matters, frequently quite remote 
but nevertheless extremely important, it is most difficult to find 
satisfactory formule. 

The indirect approach, however, affords a means of attacking 
the problem where formal limitation fails. War is very largely 
the result of two general conditions: absence of peaceful means 
of settling disputes and general feeling of insecurity in our dis- 
organized international society. Nations are at present unwilling 
to disarm because they believe that their interests and even their 
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existence would be jeopardized by such a course of action. Their 
situation is the same as that of a man on the frontier who car- 
ries a gun for his protection because there is no superior author- 
ity to safeguard his life and property. The establishment of 
principles and organs of government is the only adequate sub- 
stitute for self-help. International society is becoming organized 
rapidly, but whether rapidly enough, the next great crisis alone 
can determine. The advances made may be briefly discussed un- 
der four headings: the growth of arbitration, the work of the 
League of Nations, general security agreements, and regional 
guarantees. 

Arbitration is as old as the Greeks, but it has undergone new 
developments and adaptations in modern times which have made 
ita very effective method of dealing with certain types of con- 
troversies. Its value has been demonstrated in a number of cases, 
such as the Alabama Claims and the Bering Sea affairs. The 
Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907 did a great deal to reg- 
ularize procedure and extend the scope of arbitral jurisdiction. 
Since the World War, the number of arbitration treaties has 
greatly increased; over one hundred have been ratified during the 
past ten years. Remarkable progress has been made in Europe 
in the newer agreements, which call for the submission of all 
types of disputes to pacific adjustment. The Briand-Kellogg Pact, 
too, is in principle a great arbitration agreement. Article I re- 


Irces 

‘fer | Hounces war as an instrument of national policy. Article II obli- 
note | Stes the signatories to settle all disputes by peaceful means. The 
find § Pact, to be sure, is vague, and lacks proper machinery for its 


enforcement. It is nevertheless of great significance because of 
the principles for which it stands. Since it has been subscribed to 
by practically all nations, it is a powerful moral support to the 
orderly processes of international relations. 

The League of Nations, in spite of its recognized drawbacks, 
isan invaluable instrument of world peace. The Covenant con- 
tains provisions which when observed in good faith make resort 
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to arms practically useless. Article X promotes national security 
by guaranteeing against aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of member states of the League. 
Article XI makes any war or threat of war a matter of concern 
to the whole League and empowers it to take any action that 
may be deemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace. Arti- 
cle XIII obligates League members to submit all suitable cases 
to arbitration or judicial settlement. Some thirty states have 
signed the so-called “optional clause” giving the Permanent 
Court compulsory jurisdiction over disputes of a legal character 
arising among them. By Article XV the League Council is au- 
thorized to decide the action to be taken by the League when a 
serious dispute arises. If the Council’s report is unanimous, mem- 
ber states agree not to go to war with any party complying there- 
with. Article XVI supplies the more drastic sanctions for the 
maintenance of international order: it pledges League members 
on recommendation of the Council to apply economic and mili- 
tary weapons against any state which breaks its covenants. These 
provisions have been weakened by interpretations and by the 
failure of governments to live up to their spirit—obviously the 
world has not yet progressed far enough for national sovereignty 
to defer to the greater interest of humanity. Even so, League 
procedure has settled more than thirty controversies, principally 
European, without recourse to war. In addition, the day-by-day 
codperation of states under the auspices of the League, as Dr. 
Benjamin Gerig points out in another article of this issue, is 2 
strong influence for international accord. 

General security agreements have been drawn up with the 
idea of giving nations better protection against invasion than is 
ordinarily afforded. France, of course, has been the most per- 
sistent in demanding such protection. Largely through her in- 
fluence, the League of Nations has attempted to work out a 
plan which will find acceptance. The Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance of 1923 was the first undertaking. It denounced in- 
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ternational war as a crime and pledged the contracting parties 
against its commission. If hostilities should break out, the Coun- 
cil was to decide who was the aggressor, and victims of aggres- 
sion were to be accorded assistance. The treaty was not adopted, 
chiefly because it was opposed by the MacDonald government of 
Great Britain, which pointed out that aggression was not suf- 
ficiently defined and that the guarantee against it involved serious 
dangers. 

The Geneva Protocol of 1924 attempted to cure these defects. 
As succinctly explained by M. William Rappard, this protocol at- 
tempted “to promote disarmament by creating security, to create 
security by outlawing war, to enforce the outlawry of war by 
uniting the world against the would-be aggressor, and to base 
this union of mutual protection upon the fundamental principle 
of universal compulsory arbitration.” But this pact also failed 
of acceptance, principally because of the opposition of Baldwin’s 
Conservative government, which urged that the absence of the 
United States from any such agreement made it almost meaning- 
less and that special treaties for the maintenance of peace would 
be more advantageous. The General Act, drawn up by the League 
Committee on Arbitration and Security in 1928, is the most ad- 
vanced of the security arrangements. It establishes conciliation 
procedure, extends the compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice, and makes obligatory the settle- 
ment by judicial or arbitral methods of all disputes without ex- 
ception. More than thirty powers, including Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy, have subscribed to this treaty. 

Regional guarantees have also promoted the safety of states 
against attack, thus lessening the need for large armaments. The 
Washington treaty of 1922 between the United States, Japan, 
and Great Britain, relating to fortifications in the Pacific, has 
greatly reduced the possibility of war among them in this area. 
By agreeing not to increase her armed strength in the Philippines 
and Guam, the United States withdrew 3,375 miles from the 
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nearest Japanese outpost. By this means, a great ocean barrier 
was placed between the two countries. The naval ratios tend to 
maintain the distance. 

The Locarno agreements of 1925 have gone far toward set- 
tling the Rheinland issue between France and Germany. Both 
parties recognize the status quo, which is underwritten by Great 
Britain and Italy. In addition, Germany and most of her neigh- 
bors have pledged that all disputes arising between her and them 
will be settled by arbitration. Unfortunately, other danger spots 
have not been covered by such stipulations. Germany’s eastern 
frontier, for example, remains a source of continual trouble, 
It is not to be imagined that regional guarantees or the other 
indirect approaches to disarmament are leading the world im- 
mediately to the millennium. Nevertheless, they are multiply- 
ing the bonds which hold the nations together and are gradually 
instituting a common authority which gives to all states greater 
assurances against attack, leading them to place more reliance in 


the orderly processes of international government. 
IV 


The conference meeting at Geneva is attempting, chiefly by 
means of the direct method, to deal with the more outstanding 
problems of disarmament. Since 1925 a Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the League has been collecting data and making a com- 
plete preliminary survey of the numerous issues involved. Its 
several meetings have been attended by representatives of prac- 
tically all nations, who have fully set forth the views of their 
governments. As a result of their labor, a draft convention, in- 
volving numerous compromises, has been drawn up to guide the 
conference in its work. The matters with which it must deal 
may for convenience be grouped into two classes, technical and 
political. 

From the technical standpoint, the determination of the size 
of armed forces and the terms of enlistment is admittedly one 
of the most difficult of all the questions to be confronted. The 
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draft convention does nothing more than provide blank spaces 
to be filled in, respecting the total number of effectives to be 
allotted each country and the periods which they are to serve. 
No formula has been worked out upon which limitation can be 
based. The discussion of the Esher plan some time ago revealed 
that the discovery of acceptable coefficients, especially for land 
forces, will not be easy. In the absence of some standard of 
measurement which can be universally applied, each state will 
be tempted to bargain to its own advantage and to the disad- 
vantage of other states. The best that can be expected is a series 
of compromises by which the general level of standing armies 
in the world will be lowered. The extent of such reduction will 
depend to a great extent on political factors, which will be 
mentioned later. 

Whether trained reserves should be limited, and the method 
of achieving this result, are other questions among the agenda. If 
disarmament is to be brought about, it is clear that all the fight- 
ing forces, whether enlisted or in reserve, must be regulated. But 
France and her allies look askance at the proposition, supported 
by Germany and Russia, which would bring reserves under strict 
control. The draft convention contains no clause on the subject, 
but it is certain to be discussed. 

According to the draft convention, land material is to be lim- 
ited by fixing the annual maximum expenditure, while naval 
material is to be limited by both expenditure and quantity. Naval 
tonnage is to be fixed by both global and categorical methods. 
Air forces are to be measured by horse power; the linking of 
avil and military aviation is forbidden. The mere recital of 
these provisions is enough to emphasize the difficulties involved 
in their detailed application. The conference must find ratios 
Which are acceptable not only to the delegates themselves but 
aso to their governments at home, in which the military author- 
ites commonly have much influence. 


Budgetary limitation is likewise one of the outstanding issues. 
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The draft convention states that the total annual expenditup 
of each of the parties on land, sea, and air forces and formatig 
shall be limited to the figures laid down in the treaty. Fran 
strongly favors this clause, for she believes it would destroy t 
one remaining chance of the Central Powers to attain militg 
strength. But whether or not budgetary limitation will be prs 
ticable remains to be seen. Since the costs of both men and mat 
rials differ so widely in the various countries and since milita 
equipment is constantly being changed, it will not be a simp 


matter to find a basis of comparison for the several states. G 
best method seems to be to measure each country by itself— pea 
present and anticipated expenditures in comparison with its pq min 
expenditures. war 
War potential, or peace-time resources which can be convert, tito 
to military purposes, must also be taken into account. The le inj! 
industrialized countries have clearly pointed out that in dete} ‘Téa 
mining the fighting strength of different nations considerati ™*t 
should be given to chemical plants, iron foundries, and the lik} ™@ 
which may have a decisive effect during a war. Radical diffeg 0 
ences of view expressed before the Preparatory Commission pry for 
vented any agreement on the general principles involved. me: 
draft convention is therefore silent on the issue, but it will prof S 
ably be raised during the conference when the attempt is maig © 
to fix military ratios. del 
In addition to these and other technical problems are , 
of a political character. It is certain that each of the states wif lta 
seek to utilize the conference to promote its own policies. Thesp la 
differ widely and are frequently in conflict. Since their enforef * 
ment in the final analysis depends largely on military powsp % 
the nations will be quite reluctant to make any concessions whit gn 
will endanger their positions. On the contrary, they will #§ 
tempt by shrewd bargaining to advance their respective ends — ™ 
France, for example, can not be expected to surrender he th 
an 


primacy in Europe. She is bent on maintaining the status g# 
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endituys and what she regards as her security. She has already given 
ormatigg notice that she will oppose further reduction of her armed forces 
. Franft unless she can obtain in exchange a guaranty pact, which for 
stroy ty practical purposes means an underwriting of her present pre- 
- milita dominance. France has drawn about her a group of allies who 
be prj stand to lose by any change of the existing order in Europe. The 
nd mata demands of this bloc are clear-cut and uncompromising: it must 
. militae be allotted sufficient military forces to guard the present terri- 
a simpl torial organization of the continent. 
tes. Ty, Germany and her former allies, who lost so heavily in the 
tself—ip peace settlement and who are now virtually disarmed, are deter- 
h its pg mined to regain the positions which they formerly held. The 

war-guilt stigma, reparations payments, and the cession of ter- 

converts, Titories to the victor states are regarded by the vanquished as 
The I injustices to be righted at all costs. They believe that the peace 
in dete) treaties must be amended—by peaceful means if possible; if such 
sideratig Methods fail, then force remains. Their insistence on disarma- 
the likf ment has a sincere ring about it, and most of the argument is 

al diffey on their side. But it should not be overlooked that their armed 
sion pr forces would be little affected by a program of general disarma- 
red. Tif ment, while those of the countries which they oppose would be 
vill pro scaled down considerably. Any step in this direction is naturally 
- ig mag Considered by Germany and her friends as hastening the day of 

deliverance. 

are map Other powers have their own aims to pursue. For instance, 
tates wif Italy is by no means pleased with her lot in the world. She 
s. Thep blames France for her failure to secure adequate compensation 
-enforeg at the end of the war. In the light of her limited natural re- 
y poweg sources and high birth-rate, Italy views her situation with mis- 
ns whith giVings, insisting that she must have colonies for expansion. Keep- 
will a— ‘ng an eye on the territories of northern Africa, she insists on 

» ends. f naval parity with France. Here the issues are closely joined, for 
nder he— they involve not only economic interests but also the more subtle 
‘atus gi and difficult question of national prestige. No one knows defi- 
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nitely what attitude Italy will assume toward the various matters 
coming before the conference, but she—like other nations—can 
be counted on in each case to take the side which she regards as 
most advantageous to herself. 

Russia is another unknown factor. Although from every 
formal standpoint she is an outspoken advocate of effective dis- 
armament, she now has the largest standing army in the world, 
Furthermore, she has long been preaching social revolution, and 
has created unusual unrest in many countries. Fears engendered 
by what is often called the “red menace” lead the capitalistic na- 
tions to be more than ordinarily cautious with respect to the 
reduction of their military establishments. Russia’s disarmament 
proposals have so far done more to disturb other states than to 
advance the cause for which they nominally stand. 

Thus the conference is meeting under rather unfavorable cir- 
cumstances. The revival of the reparations issue in recent weeks 
is symptomatic of the tension and unrest which exist almost 
everywhere. Unless the atmosphere clears somewhat, the con- 
ference may fail in its undertakings. However, under conditions 
halfway normal, it should make some headway; but its work 
can hardly be revolutionary. Surplus personnel and equipment 
—that with which each state may safely dispense—may be re- 
duced considerably. However, there is a point beyond which 
none of the nations will yield. This point is determined in a 
large measure by the strength of the units maintained by other 
states or combinations of states. As long as the principle of self- 
help prevails in international relations, each state will continue 
to feel that it must be able to defend itself against all likely 
enemies, and its actions will be determined accordingly. Drastic 
disarmament can come about only when a common authority has 
been established, amply able to maintain order and guarantee 
just dealings among all members of the world community. It 
is a long, tiresome road, but it seems to be the only one leading 
to the goal of international peace. 
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THREE LEAGUES IN ONE 


By Benyamin GERIG 


HE two ladies who visited the offices of the League of 
Nations in Geneva, one asking whether she could join, 
the other wondering why the United States should not 


rl 

Ke have a League of Nations if a small country like Switzerland 
ee could have one, are not the only persons who misunderstand the 
‘ na- basic conception of the League. One of the large American 


newspaper syndicates, whether intentionally or not, has repeatedly 
confused the Secretariat of the League with the League itself. 
And many otherwise well informed persons consider that the 
League is located at Geneva: when they have walked once round 
the old National Hotel building which houses its offices, they 


a imagine they have seen the League. 

—_ Now the main tangible physical property of the League, it 
con- | true, is in Geneva. There also is to be found the international 
tions | ‘vil service of the League, the Secretariat, which must not, 
work | however, be regarded as the League itself. A more correct all- 
ment §f year visualization of the League would be a picture of the fifty- 
e re- —f five foreign offices of the different nations of the world, in most 
which § of which a division or department constantly deals with League 
ina |} affairs. But perhaps the most concrete symbol of the work of 
other — the League is the Assembly, which also has come to be its high- 
self- —} est organ. And then there are such administrative agencies as 
tinue § the Council, which likewise, in their way, represent different 
likely 2spects of the League. 

Yrastic But it is not wholly accurate to speak of only one League. 
ry has | There are in fact in this new international organization three 
rantee | (ite separate and distinct Leagues or League functions, which 
ty. It |} May be classified roughly as follows: 

-ading (1) The League to liquidate the last war, 


(2) The League to stop the “next” war, and 
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(3) The League for international codperation, designed to 
develop those positive relationships which will pre- 
vent all future wars. 

As the nature of each of these three Leagues is quite unique, 

much confusion is avoided when we think of the League of 

Nations in these separate categories. 

A study of the records of the Paris Peace Conference shows 
clearly that certain statesmen there had never got beyond think- 
ing of the first League—the League to guarantee the fruits of 
victory and to liquidate the war. Others, of course—and they 
were probably in the minority, led finally by President Wilson 
alone—were more interested in that wider and greater League 
beyond. Happily, the League to liquidate the last war has, dur- 
ing the past decade, concluded more or less successfully many of 
its items of business; though the founders of the League wisely 
avoided thrusting on to the shoulders of the new institution sev- 
eral of the major problems growing out of the war, such a 
reparations and war debts. But while many of the post-war prob- 
lems have been disposed of, there still remain two or three im- 
portant items which constantly tax the highest abilities of the 
League, such as the location of boundaries and attendant minor- 
ities problems, and the unequal status of the nations in regard to 
disarmament. Difficulties also continue to surround the question 
of former colonies now treated as mandated territories, some of 
which, it is argued in certain quarters, should be turned over, at 
least as mandates, to former owners. 

In the earlier years of the League, its work in settling prob- 
lems left over from the war occupied a considerable portion of 
its energy, and it is not surprising that certain countries whos 
interests in Europe are not dominant were a bit hesitant about 
entering sympathetically into the resolution of these tasks. The 
problems of liquidation which remain, however, are by no meais 
restricted principally to the European area where the war was 
fought. They affect in a very vital manner the fortunes and 
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1 to destinies of the peoples of the whole world. The future of 
re- African territories, for example, or the question of Upper Silesia, 
with the important principle involved, is of interest to coun- 
nique, — tries far beyond the borders of Europe. 
ue of The League to stop the “next” war is quite a separate piece of 
machinery, and in fact may be regarded as a distinct organism. 
shows | This League derives its powers from Articles VIII to XVII of 
think- — the Covenant, having to do with the reduction of armaments; the 
its of F guarantee of political independence; the steps to be taken to 
1 they § safeguard the peace of nations; provision for arbitration and 
Nilson § conciliation; the establishment of an international court of jus- 
eague fF tice; the investigation of disputes; joint economic and financial 
, dur- fF action to restrain an aggressor; recommendations for police action 
any of — against a covenant-breaking state; registration of all interna- 
wisely — tional engagements and treaties; and joint pacific action to be 
n sev- — taken against a non-member state which refuses the peaceable 
uch as fF settlement of disputes. 
- prob- The Council, the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
ee im- § and various ad hoc arbitral commissions constitute the principal 
of the § machinery of this particular League. The whole principle rests 
minor- fF upon the idea that immediate joint action must be taken when 
ard to § hostilities threaten. For this reason the League Council, because 
estion J of its composition, its numbers, and the ease with which it may 
me of § be convoked, constitutes the chief organ for dealing with the 
ver, at | emergency situations which may arise when war seems imminent. 
When the Council acts in relation to the other two Leagues cited 
prob- { in this article, its functions, upon investigation, will be found 
ion of | ‘0 be quite distinct and different. It is then an administrative 
whose | body which adopts reports, makes appointments, or carries out 
about § the details of treaties and engagements. But in the League 
_ The | ‘prevent the next war the Council, which would presumably 
means | b summoned hastily in an emergency, becomes in addition a 
ir was § COmmission of inquiry and an agency for the immediate initia- 


tion of active steps to bring about a cessation of hostilities. 
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Neither the Assembly nor the Secretariat as such is in a position 
to play a very important réle in this League; although in the 
Greco-Bulgarian incident of 1924 certain officials of the Sec- 
-retariat were sent to the spot to carry out some of the Council’s 
recommendations in regard to demobilization. 

If more permanent standing committees should develop as 
agencies of the Assembly directly responsible to it, it is not at 
all improbable that the Council might develop more and more 
in the future as an emergency body to deal with the business of 
the second League herein discussed. 

With the fi:st League—the League to liquidate the last war— 
the United States, after rejecting the Treaty of Versailles, re- 
fused to have very much to do. Even in discussions of questions 
that lay outside the League, such as reparations, the United States 
never officially took an active part, although the work of pri- 
vate Americans in this connection is well known. In the activ- 
ities of the second League, however,—the League for the pre- 
vention of the next war—the United States has shown some 
official interest, particularly in plans for judicial settlement of 
international disputes; though it has remained consistently aloof 
from any plan of political settlement through the Council based 
upon mutual action to stop an aggressor. 

This touches the whole fundamental question of the applica- 
tion of sanctions, which today constitutes one of the deepest 
cleavages between the Anglo-Saxon world on the one hand 
and the Latin group on the other. It is quite probable that until 
some via media is found in the functioning of this League, whole- 
hearted Anglo-Saxon codperation, particularly as far as the 
United States is concerned, will be withheld. This constitutes at 
present the basic impasse in the whole disarmament movement, 
and it is widely believed that until some progress is made in 
resolving this point, no great progress can be expected of disarma- 
ment conferences. There is much logic, it must be admitted, in 
the French view that unless security is guaranteed by mutual obli- 
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gations undertaken in advance, each individual nation will con- 
tinue to provide the armaments to defend itself. Whether it is 
based on logic or on practical considerations, this contention is 
at present exceedingly difficult to refute. 

The powerful nations in the Anglo-Saxon group which stay 
outside of, or take only a half-hearted part in, the League for 
the prevention of the next war, render that League incapable of 
its most effective results. For it is manifestly impossible for those 
League members who do believe in mutual action against an 
aggressor to take that action when pcwerful nations remain out- 
side and even conceivably threaten the contemplated action by 
insistence on their independent sovereign and neutral rights. The 
results of League intervention in the recent Sino-Japanese dis- 
pute over Manchuria illustrate this limitation. We may conclude, 
therefore, that the second League—the League to prevent the 
next war—is at the present but partially successful, and then 
only when it applies its remedies to states which are relatively 
small and powerless. 

The third League is the League for international codperation. 
This League looks forward into the distant future. In the long 
tun it is perhaps the most important of the three Leagues, pro- 
vided the other two enable civilization to avoid that catastrophe 
which many believe would spell its doom. This League is based 
upon relatively few articles in the Covenant; in fact, chiefly upon 
Article XXIII, wherein members of the League undertake to 
promote and maintain fair conditions of labor and commercial and 
industrial relations; just treatment of the native inhabitants in 
territories under their control; control of the dangerous drug 
traffic; freedom in communications and transit; equitable treat- 
ment for commerce; and the prevention and control of disease. 
In addition, this League deals with the codrdination of inter- 
national bureaux and with the promotion of intellectual codpera- 
tion—a broad field which touches many complex problems. 

In this third League of Nations, the United States and cer- 
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tain other non-member states have played a most active réle, and 
for all practical purposes may be regarded as full codperating 
members. The work of this League is not sensational or spectacu- 
lar, but from year to year slow and substantial progress is being 
made which is laying the foundation for that world organization 
which eventually will not only obviate most of the causes of war, 
but will make possible, by the formation of codperative habits, 
the prevention of future wars. 

To those who take the long, evolutionary view of the devel- 
opment of the League of Nations, this third League offers prom- 
ise of the greatest results. In the gradual shifting of American 
policy toward the League, it is of great significance that the full 
and whole-hearted codperation of the United States, with pleni- 
potentiary representation, has gone so far into the work of this 
third League. As all informed students of modern international 
affairs know, the United States officially participates in a variety 
of commissions and conferences dealing with many of the sub- 
jects of international codperation fostered by the League. But 
in remaining outside the Assembly and the Council, which func- 
tion on behalf of this third League as well as on behalf of the 
other two Leagues, the United States is depriving herself of the 
advantages which she would otherwise have in being able to 
initiate action and to see it through its final stages. For both 
these processes take place in the Assembly and. in the Counall. 
This means that the United States very frequently plays a most 
active réle in the middle stages of any work—be it on the codifi- 
cation of international law, the unification of laws regarding bills 
of exchange, arrangements for uniformity in the buoyage and 
lighting of coasts, control of the traffic in drugs and opium, dis- 
armament activities, attempts to avoid double taxation, the sup- 
pression of slavery in Liberia, or any of the other numerous 
League activities in which the United States takes a part. But 
in spite of her interest in such problems, the United States 18 
unable to take part in actual discussions in Assembly or Council. 
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When it is clearly understood that the League really is three 
Leagues and that participation in the Assembly and Council as 
it affects one League might not necessarily compel participation 
in the other two, an important issue will be made clear. 

Students of the League of Nations will be doing this evolving 
institution a great service in clarifying their own minds on this 
subject, and in giving accurate information to that public inter- 
ested in world affairs. There is great danger today in taking too 
near a view of the League and seeing only the first or second 
League. What is needed is a correct perspective on the League 
of Nations and a clear comprehension of its present direction and 
future evolution. 


BULLETIN 


By Jacop Hauser 


BLOOD still remained on the pounded grass 

After the heads and torsos and disembowelled horses had been 
stacked away, promiscuously, 

Underground. There was still an odor of blood 

Sweetening the twilight cool. Far 

Off sounded a trumpet, and yet more faintly, 

The rumor of march. There had been a battle; 

The bats and mice which now took possession of the field 

Sniffed, and a wild dog tore at the turned earth, greedy to burrow. 

Then the rain fell, torrential, with a keen ozone 

That lasted after the clouds swept away, 

Though a little blunter and somewhat warmer 

With the perfume of roses astonished in the night. 

Dissolution began its work not unpleasant to the roots of trees, 

And a spectral death-light hovered over the grave 

Slightly before dawn. Then the day swept powerfully 

Upon the vivid grass, charging from the east. 

An early rabbit winked in the great light 

And smelt, projecting its muzzle 

At the aromatic freshness of another day. 
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JOSEPH W. BAILEY 
AND THE SPANISH WAR 


By Sam AcHESON 


‘Tm Spanish-American War was, in the beginning at 


least, a natural child of American emotionalism, con- 

ceived in that loosely sentimental pocket of the mass 
mind out of which from time to time issue crusades against the 
Saracens, attacks on windmills, and wars to end war: in short, 
the altruistic idealism of civilized beings. With nations, to be 
sure, such vague emotions often assume unpredictable forms, 
and can hardly be analyzed clearly even after the event. But 
in individuals there are often more discernible causes determin- 
ing a given line of action. With Joseph Weldon Bailey, who 
in 1897 was serving his fourth term as Congressman from Texas 
and was minority leader in the House, the matter is fairly ob- 
vious. At base his attitude also was nine-tenths feeling, but the 
feeling had a definite origin and form. To a child of Reconstruc- 
tion in the South the picture then often drawn of a subject peo- 
ple in Cuba ground under the heel of a military government was 
more than rhetorical: that the Cubans should have every sym- 
pathy in overthrowing the satraps of a distant central govern- 
ment was to him axiomatic, and this feeling was amply sufficient 
to explain the inner drive which sustained him in his long fight 
for recognition of Cuban belligerency. The charge that this 
fight was merely a Democratic political maneuver is refuted in 
Bailey’s case by the fact that he fraternized with the Cuban rep- 
resentatives in Washington; he took them into his home and 
broke bread with them, an act symbolic of the bond of close per- 
sonal feeling which linked him with the fortunes of a free Cuba. 
Once this emotional bias is realized, his support of American 
recognition of Cuban belligerency, and later of a declaration of 
war against Spain, seems relatively logical, even in the face of 
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his earlier denunciations of a “brilliant foreign policy and aggran- 
dizement”, and his later stand against America’s retention of the 
fruits of a successful war. 


When the Fifty-Fifth Congress reassembled in December, 
1897, the Cuban question was waiting at the door. In recent 
months sympathy for the revolutionary party of this Spanish 
colony in the Caribbean had been awakened throughout the coun- 
try; many a Republican lawmaker who had been contemptuous 
the summer before toward the Democratic demand for recogni- 
tion of Cuban belligerency now returned with a more tolerant 
view. But the President and his closer advisers seemed insulated 
against the stirrings of Manifest Destiny. When McKinley sent 
his message at the opening of the new session, his attitude on 
the Cuban question was unchanged. “It is, in short, for Con- 
gress to hold hands off in the matter of recognizing belliger- 
ency .. . to give the Spaniards an opportunity to carry out their 
policy of placating the island.” 

But though the Administration had neither advanced nor 
receded from its stand taken the summer before, Bailey and his 
importunate followers were determined upon action. On Decem- 
ber 14 the House Democrats met in caucus to define the party’s 
policy on various matters. On this overshadowing issue the 
caucus redefined the position taken by their spokesman in the 
special session. “Mr. Bailey spoke for a clear-cut position in 
favor of Cuban belligerency,” it was reported from the caucus, 
“and there was not a dissenting voice to his proposition.” 

Any discontent that may have been felt in the Democratic 
ranks over Bailey’s supposed disagreement with William Jen- 
nings Bryan’s political views faded quickly as Bailey began flay- 
ing the majority on the Cuban question. His manner, his objec- 
tive, and above all his first victim delighted his colleagues. It 


Colonel W. G. Sterett, in a dispatch published in the Dallas News, December 7, 1897. 
Later quotations in this essay, unless otherwise acknowledged, are from Colonel Sterett’s 
dispatches to the same newspaper. 
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was a surprise attack in January when, during the consideration 
of an appropriation bill, he stuck in a rider to recognize the 
warring status of the Cubans. Instantly the Republican floor 
leaders, cracking the whip at the command of Speaker Reed, 
forced defeat even of consideration of the rider. This was accom- 
plished by the customary majority vote, but many a Republican 
was observed to squirm as he seemed, by his vote, to turn a deaf 
ear to Cuban woes. Bailey complained, insisting that the chair- 
man of the foreign relations committee had made an agreement 
with him to permit the House to vote on the rider directly. 

“There has been no such agreement,” interrupted the Speaker, 
To this curt denial Bailey responded with a correspondingly 
short answer that there had been such an agreement. “If the 
Chair needs any corroboration, it will be furnished,” said Reed. 

Bailey turned toward the throne itself, and meeting the 
astounded gaze of the Speaker, “coolly told him he needed 
corroboration.” The House was electrified at this first rift in 
the entente cordiale between young Mr. Bailey and “old, old 
Mr. Reed”. Then as the minority leader read from the printed 
proceedings of the House to prove that such an arrangement had 
been agreed upon several days previously, he was raised to new 
heights in the eyes of his colleagues by this successful challenge 
of the autocrat in the chair. 

“At the end of it everyone in the galleries saw that Bailey had 
routed the whole Republican side,” Colonel Sterett reported. 
“The Democrats fairly revel in the misery of the other side. 
The Democrats today present a more solid front than I have ever 
seen. ... It is evident to the careless observer that the Democrats 
are getting the best of the fight all along the line.” 

Toward the end of January the Administration, growing dou- 
bly apprehensive over the plight of the citizens of the United 
States who were caught in Cuba, not only provided funds for 
their relief, but also ordered the battleship Maine to Havana. 
Soon the Maine steamed past Morro Castle to take up its post 
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of watchful waiting in Havana harbor. The arrival of the Maine, 
the Navy Department assured the public, was purely a social act 
in line with the ordinary intercourse between friendly nations. 
In answer to a direct question, the spokesman of the Department 
denied that Consul General Fitzhugh Lee at Havana had re- 
quested the presence of the warship. 

The industrious agents of Mr. W. R. Hearst, in the meantime, 
were losing few opportunities to strike matches in their investi- 
gation of the condition of the international gas tank. On Febru- 
ary 9 Washington was titillated by a diplomatic scandal which 
these same agents had managed to ferret out and illuminate. 
Sefior Dupuy de Lome, the Spanish minister at Washington, had 
written a private letter to one of his countrymen, in which, it 
developed, the Spanish minister had referred to President 
McKinley as “weak and catering to the rabble . . . a low politician 
who desires to stand well with the jingoes of his party”. The 
translation may not have been letter perfect, but it was sufficient; 
Sefior de Lome was asked immediately to leave the country. 

But reports even more interesting to Bailey and the other 
members of the Texas delegation arrived from Texas. Tradi- 
tion and geography conspired to make Texas a favored soil for 
Latin-American filibustering; warm-hearted sympathy, espe- 
cally from the younger generation of Texans, had been pledged 
for over a year to the struggling patriots of Cuba. The young 
Texans were familiar enough with Spanish to be thrilled by the 
high endeavor and the poetry of Cuba Libre, even though the 
“” in the final trilling syllable presented some linguistic difficul- 
ties. During the previous summer the Dallas News had learned 
that military drilling was in progress throughout the state, “in 
which young Texans were training to fight Spain”, and the news- 
paper had at once felt bound in its public duty to publish a warn- 
ing that the neutrality of the United States was thus being vio- 
lated. But it was not until February, 1898, the month during 
Which the Maine was dispatched to Havana, that newspapermen 
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and detectives hired by the Spanish government learned from 
United States Commissioner John H. Finks at Waco that “there 
is good ground for the report that there is a movement on foot 
in Texas to give military aid to the Cubans.” Deputy United 
States Marshal Burke of the same city went further. “The fact 
that Texas generally hopes for Cuban independence and would 
hail a war with Spain with delight cannot be disguised,” he said, 
verifying reports that agents of the Cuban junta, working out of 
the port of Galveston, had attended meetings of sympathy 
throughout McLennan County where “material aid” was given 
to the cause of Cuba. Short of a war, however, Deputy Burke 
explained, the Texans would be satisfied with recognition of 
Cuban belligerence, for then “recruits would go from Texas in 
overwhelming numbers and would soon settle the dispute.” 
Then on February 15 the Maine was blown up in Havana 
harbor under mysterious circumstances. Published reports of the 
disaster threw the American people into a state of great excite- 
ment; in Texas the war spirit now flared into a frenzy. Sefior de 
Lome had got only as far as New York by the time the Maine 
disaster was cried on the streets. “It was an accident,” insisted 
the departing diplomat when he was found by the reporters just 
as he boarded his ship in New York. “There will be, there can 
be no war between this country and Spain . . . Spain can not afford 
to have war with the United States. . . . There is no country in 
the world that I love as I do America. . . . With the keenest 
regret ... I leave as a result of this unfortunate letter incident.” 
In Washington the shock of the explosion made a profound 
impression. Representative Joe Wheeler of Alabama dashed of 
a message to the President. “In case of any trouble with Spain 
remember that my tender of services is on file at the War Depart- 
ment,” wrote this Democrat and reconstructed Rebel officer.’ As 
the high priest of the war policy that Bailey had been champion- 
ing in the House, Senator Morgan of Alabama expressed the 


"Associated Press dispatch, February 16, 1898. 
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opinion that “4t is almost out of the question” that the destruction 
of the Maine resulted from an accident.’ And in the President’s 
oficial family young Mr. Roosevelt was now convinced that “war 
was inevitable.”* For twenty-four hours the war spirit was dom- 
inant in Washington. “Not since the War has there been any- 
thing like it,” reported Colonel Sterett. The cabinet was called 
into session; and on the morning of February 17 a rumor pulsed 
over the city that the President was sending a message to Con- 
gress that morning. In the House the bankruptcy bill was being 
debated, and when the presidential message arrived the Speaker 
allowed it to lie unopened before him. 

As the talk on the purely domestic bill continued throughout 
the morning, the press gallery grew more and more nervous; the 
hour impinged on the deadline for the afternoon editions, and 
still the sour Czar gave no hint of the contents of the message. 
Several of the bolder newspaper men then approached the throne, 
demanding protection in the matter of this piece of news that 
might mean either war or peace. This the Speaker refused; he 
could not permit them to read the message before its delivery to 
the House. What, then, did the Speaker think might be its im- 
port? “Most probably a notice from the President that the last 
batch of tulips from some of his friends has arrived in good 
shape,” drawled the Yankee. The tension soon relaxed, how- 
ever, for the House at last gave attention to the message, which 
“amounted to nothing”, being merely a routine departmental 
report. At the same time the Administration made it clear that 
no precipitate war move would be made; everything would hinge 
on the report of Navy experts who by this time had been named 
to investigate the causes of the destruction of the Maine. Another 


twelve hours and the war spirit was ebbing fast in the national 
capital. 


There was, however, no corresponding let-down in feeling over 
the country. “The President has received telegrams from every 


"Hibben, Paxton: The Peerless Leader, p. 211. 
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quarter of the disposition of the people to rush into war if he 
will but say the word.” But days and weeks followed in which 
no further word was forthcoming from the White House. While 
the Administration sat tight on the lid at Washington, however, 
the Democratic policy of action was fast becoming the policy of 
the people back home. Mass meetings were now the order of 
the day; in Texas there was little patience with the course of the 
Administration. In Dallas on Sunday, February 27, more than 
seven hundred citizens choked the city hall auditorium in cele- 
bration of the third anniversary of the outbreak of the Cuban 
revolt. The mayor presided, and twelve leaders addressed the 
gathering, eleven of whom spoke in favor of war with Spain. 
Only one, William Haley Atwell, made a plea for moderation. 
The question, he said, might safely be left to the President. As 
the end of the month drew near, Colonel Sterett at Washington 
believed that Congress would soon be moved by this and all 
the other popular demonstrations over the country; surely, within 
two weeks at the most, he wrote, war would be a reality. 

On March 9, the Republican leaders unexpectedly brought 
forth a bill to appropriate $50,000,000 for national defense. At 
the moment it seemed a definite promise from the White House 
of action in the Cuban situation. In the great oratorical heat that 
was now displayed by both sides of the House in approval of 
this measure, party lines melted. The Democrats seemed deter- 
mined to outreach their new-found brothers on the Republican 
side in the extremity of their patriotic utterances. And the minor- 
ity party imagined that at last it had triumphed magnificently 
in the almost unanimous vote accorded the measure. In the flush 
of victory the Democrats gave little consideration to the fact that 
the defense bill permitted the entire $50,000,000 “to be expended 
at the discretion of the President”. 

Both speeches and action were remarkable that day in the 
House when this huge war-chest was created; in the final vote 
there was not one dissenting ballot, and Representative Henry H. 
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Bingham of Philadelphia, himself a Union veteran, provoked 
hisses with his mild criticism of the temper of the lawmakers. 

“J am not for war,” said this Civil-War fighter. “This gen- 
eration has had one war, sufficient for it and all time to come, I 
hope. The honor of this nation is not at stake . . . I care nothing 
for what the gentleman calls the bravery of Fitzhugh Lee of 
Virginia; we do not want his bravery [in Havana]; we want his 
common judgment.‘ The sentiment of the House in this rare 
mood of unanimity, however, was more accurately expressed by 
Representative Charles H. Cochran of Missouri. “I vote for this 
bill,” he said, “since I regard it as premonitory of another step 
forward in the attainment of Manifest Destiny . . . by its pass- 
age the American Congress serves notice on the Spaniards to 
vacate Cuba or fight . . . the American people will be content 
with nothing less, and we may as well understand it.” 

Standing at the edge of the vortex which they had so effec- 
tively helped to create, the Democratic leaders in this crisis were 
unable to halt and reflect judicially upon either the causes or the 
wisdom of the course which they had taken. Bailey, like his col- 
leagues, drifted with the swift current toward war. Perhaps like 
other Southern Democrats he suffered from a deep-seated com- 
pulsion which in their minds gave to war even a certain relish. 
“This war, if it be a war, will have at least one compensation,” 
he declared. “It will forever efface from the memory of our 
countrymen those dreadful times of civil strife, and the men 
Whose courage made the first Manassas historic will join with 
those who immortalized Gettysburg, and together they will 
consecrate a new battlefield combining the glories of both.” 

Nor was this desire to dispel forever the charge of disloyalty 
sometimes made against the party of the Confederacy based on 
the main chance of winning presidential elections; throughout 
the whole Democratic refrain of that day there runs a personal, 


‘Congressional Record, March 9, 1898. The other speeches delivered in the House are 
quoted from the same source. 
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heartfelt resentment on the part of men who were sick of having 
a bloody shirt waved in their faces every four years. The same 
day Major Joseph D. Sayers, C. S. A., a member of the Texas 
delegation, soon to be nominated for the governorship of his 
state, had made a touching pledge of loyalty. “And for one,” 
he had told the House, “so long as the danger from abroad con- 
tinues, I intend to give an honest and sincere support to the 
Administration as respects our foreign policy to the end that 
peace may be preserved, and if it can not, that the dignity and 
honor of our country may be maintained.” 

Bailey would not, however, go this far; he was not ready to 
commit the Democratic party in the House to every item in the 
foreign policy of the Administration, in view of the fact that 
no one, perhaps the President himself least of all, could forecast 
exactly what that policy might be. Bailey refused to display 
faith in the omniscience of William McKinley by yielding all 
right to stand in opposition: in the very act of voting for the 
huge defense appropriation he added a saving clause, declaring 
that since this was “an extraordinary power with which to clothe 
the President”, he would reserve the right to scrutinize any sub- 
sequent war proposals. Nor were Bailey’s fears long in being 
aroused. Now came day after day in which there was no sym- 
pathetic response from the White House to this extraordinary 
action of the Democrats; the minority leaders began to feel that 
the silence was ominous. Could it have been only a low politician’s 
trap, this ruse of war talk to extract $50,000,00 to be spent at 
the discretion of the President? Such a sum was enough to run 
the entire Federal government for months without the aid of 
Congress, and there were rumors that the Republicans had deter- 
mined to adjourn the session, thereby leaving internal as well 
as foreign affairs in the hands of the executive. The Democrats 
were soon thrown into a panic. “There never was a worse scared 
flock of partridges,” said Colonel Sterett in describing them. On 
March 15, Bailey called his flock together in caucus and outlined 
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this possibility of adjournment. At his request each Democrat 
took a solemn oath not to agree to adjourn, even though it meant 
their remaining in Washington all summer. “This so-called 
Democratic party,” said Colonel Sterett with some scorn, “after 
having yelled itself hoarse for war, has all at once found it is 
about to be put into a hole. They have found out they are 
buncoed. . . . There can be but a guffaw from one end of the 
country to the other over the stolid and self-satisfied foolishness 
of what remains of the Democratic party.” 

In the midst of Democratic despair Sefior de Lome’s successor 
arrived and was received most impressively by President McKin- 
ley; this seemed another straw in the wind, indicating that the 
Administration was scarcely blowing hot for drastic action. The 
President, in fact, now seemed bent on causing one delay after 
another; and his policy seemed to have spread its infection into 
the Navy Department itself, for the report on the destruction 
of the Maine was still in the early stages of formulation a full 
month after the explosion. “The whole truth is,” wrote Colonel 
Sterett, “the President does not know what to do. . . « He is 
sparring for wind, and he would really like for the present fight 
[in Cuba] to end in a draw.” Then the wind veered somewhat. 
On March 17 Senator Procter of Vermont returned from a semi- 
oficial visit to Cuba, and after conferring at the White House he 
spoke in the Senate, “portraying as well as his lack of imagina- 
tion could the horrible condition of affairs” in the island. Colonel 
Sterett made a visit by night to the Washington Navy Yard and 
found that three hundred extra hands had been hired; he also 
felt obliged to “state that McKinley is sending for newspaper 
men who have been to Cuba. . .. When the President has the men 
who are busily engaged in raising the anger of the people as 
informants, he is nearly out on a limb.” Perhaps the Democrats 
Were not to be left in a hole after all. 

But another week dragged out; still there was no word from 
the White House. Then on March 25 the President sent for 
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Bailey and the other leaders of the minority in both House and 
Senate. It was the first time that the executive had appealed 
directly and in person to the opposition, and the Washington cor- 
respondents pounced on the Democrats eagerly as they left the 
executive mansion. Although the President’s callers “would not 
open their mouths”, several must have talked through their noses 
or with their fingers, for Colonel Sterett that same night was able 
to telegraph: “I know enough to make this statement: That the 
President does not want war, and asked the Democratic leaders 
not to push him for thirty days. . . . That if thirty days would 
be granted him by the Democrats, then he would either have 
Spain in a condition to yield, or we would be prepared to fight.” 

On the same day the Navy experts reported on the Maine 
explosion. While the examining board was convinced that the 
fatal explosion was from the outside of the ship, the experts had 
failed to fix the responsibility. 

Bailey found the President’s plea for time impossible. The 
minority leader was now angry; he felt that the Democrats, as 
well as the Cuban patriots, were being temporized with. Five 
days later he gave the President his answer. Rising to a privi- 
leged question, he asked the clerk to read the following reso- 
lution: “Be it resolved that the heroic struggle of the Cuban peo- 
ple against the force of arms and the horrors of famine has 
shown them worthy to be free—” 

The reading was interrupted by a roar of applause which 
drowned out the monotone of the clerk’s voice. The noise was 
greatest in the galleries, although over the floor itself there were 
signs of approval. With a scowl on his face the Speaker rapped 
for order; he warned both members of the House and occupants 
of the galleries against further demonstration. 

“|. .and the United States hereby recognizes the Republic of 
Cuba as a free and independent state.” 

- The Democrats were serving notice that they had moved one 
step forward, from a demand for recognition of Cuban belliger- 
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ency to a demand for recognition of Cuban independence, and 
the galleries, flouting the Speaker’s warning, went wild. But on 
the floor the Republican party whips once more snapped into 
action; it was a crucial moment, for in the heat of popular fervor 
Speaker Reed’s machine-like grip on the majority almost slipped. 
But by a supreme effort the managers of the House kept the 
majority in line, and a motion to table Bailey’s resolution won 
by a vote of 180 to 140. It was a slim margin. When the news 
of the nearly successful revolt reached the White House, the 
President sent word that he was much affected over the action 
of his party in not breaking on the Bailey resolution. The Pres- 
ident added, “Reed acted nobly.” When the motion to table had 
carried, Bailey, in disgust, taunted the majority as “the Chair’s 
servants”. 

The next day Bailey returned to the fray. His anger had now 
broadened to include the rank and file of Republicans who had 
bowed to the will of McKinley, Reed, Hanna, & Company. 
He was most bitter in his denunciation of the proposed purchase 
of Cuban freedom by the United States; this plan he attributed 
to the White House. Under his lashing the Republicans fought 
back, hooting and jeering him, and he returned the compliment 
by addressing them not as the “Chair’s servants”, but as the 
“Chair’s menials”, who, he said, were playing the game of men 
“who would arbitrate that bloody deed, the destruction of the 
Maine, the most disgraceful event in American history”. He 
demanded to know if such was the policy of the Republican party. 
The majority spokesmen, smarting under these taunts, answered 
fire with fire; the same men who a month before were indulging 
in the stalest and most violent bombast to pass the war defense 
bill now flung epithets of “paltry demagoguery” and “cheap 
politics” at the enraged Texan. But he would make the majority 
hear him out. There was still time, Bailey declared, to avoid 
war, if that was the chief concern of the Administration; in fact, 
the Cuban patriots did not desire armed intervention by the 
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United States. Within the last forty-eight hours, he said, rep- 
resentatives of the Cuban Republic had assured him they wanted 
only recognition by the United States, not a declaration of war. 

“They prefer that course,” he added. “Permit them to obtain 
arms and heavy artillery and, they tell me, they can put an army 
in the field which in thirty days will have the flag of Spain trail- 
ing in the dust of Cuba.” As for the Democrats, they had twice 
offered an opportunity for Congress to avoid war, continued the 
minority leader; but for almost a year the Republican majority 
had simply played for time. “Almost a year ago! How much 
time do you want, while the spirits of the starved and murdered 
men, women, and children of Cuba are revisiting their places? 
There is your record ... You need not answer me, but you must 
answer the exasperated people of this country.” 

It was now the first of April. Bailey’s hot-headed arraignment 
on the previous day had been peculiarly galling to the rank and 
file of Republican members, who knew that the country was 
daily becoming more impatient with the policy of delay. Then 
Speaker Reed was summoned to the White House. Perhaps on 
his word the dogs of war would at last be turned loose; it was 
at least certain that Reed’s summons meant that a presidential 
message was in the process of formation. Colonel Sterett took 
up the watch at the portals of the White House as the Big White 
Czar went in. Soon the great bulk of his figure reappeared. 
“Reed slowly waddled away from the executive session,” noted 
Colonel Sterett, “calm, and with the usual sneer on his face. To 
a correspondent who asked whether or not a message would be 
sent in, he said, ‘I am not writing messages.’ ” 

In the tension which was again increasing in Washington, the 
impression was general, however, that a message would come 
shortly from the President. Yet three days passed in the accus- 
tomed silence, and still there was no sign from the White House. 
Instead, on April 4, the Republican masters asked for even more 


"Congressional Record, March 31, 1898. 
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“discretionary power” for the President in the matter of na- 
tional defense. This was too much for the patience of Bailey. 

“Before any other preparations for war are made,” he de- 
manded, “I want to know whether we are going to have war. 
Only a short time ago we placed $50,000,000 under the absolute 
discretion of the President of the United States. The situation 
at that time appeared so critical that no gentleman on this side 
resisted it... . I believed then that we were on the perilous edge 
of war. ... Yet this House is not in possession of any fact which 
warrants us in supposing that the executive department believes 
that any extraordinary emergency is upon the country ... ” 
However, Bailey continued, “every gentleman on this side stands 
ready to vote for every measure which may be necessary to con- 
duct that war to a glorious and successful termination.” 

Once again the galleries, which were now packed daily, broke 
out in a demonstration of approval. “One moment,” the Speaker 
interrupted. “The gentleman will suspend.” Then the Speaker 
lectured the galleries for their indecorum. As spectators occupy- 
ing the space reserved for the spectators, they must not express 
either approval or disapproval of the proceedings of Congress. 

“Mr. Speaker,” continued Bailey brazenly, “the galleries are 
but the American people in miniature; and if this Congress could 
face the people they would hear a condemnation infinitely more 
overwhelming than that which comes from the galleries of this 
House.” The galleries again burst into applause, echoing his 
sentiment. 

“The Chair will be obliged if there is applause in the gallery 
to clear it,” admonished the Speaker. 

“That is hardly fair,” put in a sarcastic Republican, “in view 
of the fact that the gentleman is talking to the galleries.” 

“T might as well speak to the galleries,” answered Bailey, “for 
when I speak to that side of the House I appeal to deaf ears 
and hardened consciences. I simply state to the majority of this 
House that they have trifled with the minority and the country 
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too long. I say now... that if the President wants one day, 
or two days, or three days to prepare a message that will be 
approved by the American people, we will be silent until he sends 
it here. But if the President of the United States wants two 
days, or if he wants two hours, to continue negotiations with 
the butchers of Spain, we are not ready to give him one moment 
longer for that purpose.” 

A week elapsed, however, before McKinley sent his message 
to Congress. In the meantime the White House had felt it 
necessary to offer some explanation of this last delay: Fitzhugh 
Lee at Havana had asked for time until Saturday, April 9, to 
get Americans out of Cuba. And with that explanation, torn 
from the harassed, almost befuddled Ohio politician by Bailey’s 
petulance, the world at last fathomed the Presidential intention. 
The great powers now knew that the situation was critical. On 
Thursday the ambassadors and ministers filed solemnly into 
audience with President McKinley; they called “in the interest 
of ‘peace and moderation”. If the call of the diplomatic corps had 
a less disastrous effect on public opinion than the similar efforts 
to maintain peace which had previously been made by the Holy 
See through the President’s close friend, Archbishop Ireland, it 
was equally futile. By Sunday, April 10, the message was pass- 
ing to its final draft. Just as the President completed it, he 
had word from Ambassador Woodford at Madrid that the 
Spaniards were ready to capitulate to every demand of the United 
States. 

But when would they capitulate? That was the deciding ques- 
tion, in the face of all this ceaseless nagging by country and 
Congress, this continual pressure exerted by the notion of Mani- 
fest Destiny. The Spaniards would capitulate “before August 
1, on one of the following bases: either such autonomy as the 
insurgents may agree to accept, or recognition by Spain of the 
independence of the island, or cession of the island to the United 
States”, wrote Woodford. “I am satisfied that the present gov- 
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ernment is going, and is loyally ready to go, as fast and as far 
as it can.”® Without stretching conjecture too far, one may 
imagine the scene as the President for the last time hesitated. 
Once more he read the dispatch which might alter his message. 
It seemed, indeed, a triumph of diplomacy; every concession 
would be made by the Spaniards, but—if the offer were accepted, 
the devious, unpublicized efforts of diplomacy would have to 
continue in the dark for at least four more months. That would 
be August. Delay until August? Woodford must be mad! He 
had no conception of moments, hours, days, of time, in the sit- 
uation in America. And then the President realized that delay 
was for him the one impossible demand of the Spaniards. 

The next morning his message was delivered to Congress. By 
daylight people had begun moving on the Capitol to get good 
seats for the President’s declaration. Long before the hour for 
convening, the galleries were packed, most of the spectators being 
women. In just such a mood, Colonel Sterett imagined, the 
women of Paris must have brought their knitting into the gal- 
leries during the bloodier days of the Revolution. A hush fell 
over the chamber; and an excited nation listened. Then as the 
words fell, the hush shaded into silence; was it possible that these 
were the words so long awaited? Even the end of the speech, 
so devoid of stirring phrases, of throbbing aggression, of even a 
single note of “The Stars and Stripes Forever”, was incredible to 
that high-strung audience: 

“The issue is now with Congress,” the speech ended. “It is a 
solemn responsibility. I have exhausted every effort to relieve 
the intolerable condition of affairs which is at our doors. Prepared 
to execute every obligation imposed on me by the Constitution 
and the law, I await your action.” 

Not one word about Cuban independence; no approval of 
Cuban belligerency; a fairly strong denunciation of Spanish mis- 
rule, an appeal for funds with which to feed the starving patriots, 


"Foreign Relations, 1898, pp. 746-7, quoted by Hibben, p. 278. 
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and in conclusion a half-hearted invitation to Congress to invest 
the President with power to intervene to stop the war: so, at the 
moment, the message impressed the Democrats and many of the 
Republicans. 

“T was greatly disappointed,” said Major Sayers. “Disappoint- 
ment,” added Colonel Sterett, “scarcely describes the feeling . . . 
of the Democrats who are loudmouthed in their declaration that 
McKinley is temporizing and praying for yet more delay.” Bailey 
was openly contemptuous: “It is the weakest and most inconclu- 
sive speech sent out by any President.” The Republicans were 
far from a unit in believing the message adequate. “I have no 
patience with the message and you may say so,” said Senator 
Foraker, from the mother state of Presidents. 

But at least the President had linked the words “action” and 
“Congress”. Within forty-eight hours the House, now un- 
fettered, rushed through resolutions directing the President to 
intervene in Cuba to restore peace and to secure “a stable and 
independent government of their own” to the people of that 
island. At long last Bailey and his colleagues smiled with sat- 
isfaction. “I am gratified to know, Mr. Speaker,” the minority 
leader said, not too graciously, “that after fifteen months of delay 
and suspense, it has at last dawned upon the Republican majority 
of this House that the time has arrived for action.” 

The next day the resolutions requesting intervention were be- 
fore the Senate. Colonel Sterett followed their fate through to 
the finish. When the aging Vermonter, Senator Hoar, declared 
himself in favor of war, the “Careless Observer” knew the final 
barrier had been hurdled. “It was the Yankee speaking,” wrote 
Colonel Sterett, “the cool, temperate, conservative Yankee whose. 
dollars were at stake. It was capital and manufacturing speak- 
ing. . . . He [Senator Hoar] represents the East, the land of 
dollars and dimes and his position, as defined today, brushed 
away the last hope of peace.” 

Such was the haste of the Republicans of the House in passing 
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the resolutions that they had refused to give the Democrats 
opportunity to exult from the floor over their final victory. 
Bailey had hardly been allowed to make his caustic remarks when 
the party in power shut off discussion. Confusion followed, feel- 
ing between the parties ran high, and a near brawl on the floor 
of the House was thought by many to have marred the proceed- 
ings. A Philadelphia newspaper, commenting on these scenes, 
laid the blame on Bailey. On April 15 he rose on personal privi- 
lege. 
“Responsibility for that disorder,” said Bailey, “is upon the 
Speaker of this House and he should bear it before the coun- 
try. . . . His purpose was to force the minority into the false 
position of either consenting to what we knew was undue limita- 
tion on debate or else objecting to immediate consideration of this 
important matter. ... The Speaker sought a mean partisan advan- 
tage by forcing his opponents into a false position . . . ” The 
members of the House, who had not yet recovered from Bailey’s 
attack on Czar Reed several weeks before, were shocked as Bailey 
continued. Young Mr. Bailey and old, old Mr. Reed had traveled 
far apart since the beginning of the Congress, but the House was 
not prepared for Bailey’s next remarks: “Until a short time ago 
I believed that the present Speaker of the House, while as 
partisan as an honest man can be, was still as honest as a partisan 
can be; but after the performance of last Wednesday, I do not 
entertain that opinion any longer.” 

The Speaker’s “face was livid and his voice trembled till he 
was almost incoherent”, wrote Colonel Sterett. Although the 
newspaper man had seen the Czar in many trying places since 
that day in 1890 when he had counted the quorum for the first 
time and had seemed in danger of being mobbed, Colonel Sterett 
had never seen Reed “so furious as he was today when Bailey 
finished”. Then, recovering his poise as he spoke, the Speaker 
declared with a sneer: “Whatever [I have] done has been in 
the presence of the House and a thousand witnesses. The Chair 
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does not feel it necessary to make any discussion of his conduct.” 
As indeed, being Caesar, why should he? 

War was not yet, however, an actuality. On Apel 20, the 
President signed an ultimatum to Spain calling upon her to with- 
draw from Cuba. Theodore Roosevelt and William Jennings 
Bryan would soon be colonels; on April 25 both Houses of Con- 
gress formally declared war, and two days later a cable from 
Hongkong (copyright, W. R. Hearst) announced that Com- 
modore Dewey and the Asiatic squadron had been ordered to 
attack Manila. Now at last Bailey seemed tamed and tractable; 
he would even go as far as Major Sayers. “There is perhaps no 
man on this floor who knows less about the military service of 
this government,” he said, “but my earnest purpose is to provide 
what is necessary for this emergency and leave other provisions 
to be made in time of peace.” 

The war had begun; the battles of Manila and of Santiago 
were soon to follow. American imperialism had been born. 
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THE COLUMBUS RAID 


By Tom Manoney 


EORGE SEESE, newspaper correspondent at El Paso, 
(GG felt a great story in the air on March 3, 1916. Pancho 

Villa, the Mexican bandit general “who could march a 
hundred miles without stopping, live a hundred days without 
food, go a hundred nights without sleep, and kill a hundred men 
without remorse”, was moving northward toward the border 
with what remained of his once large army. Less than two 
months before, a detachment of Villistas had indicated their 
policy toward Americans by taking seventeen Yankee mining 
engineers from a train near Santa Ysabel in Chihuahua, and 
murdering them. 

At the moment, Villa had cause to curse fate, particularly fate 
in the form of the United States, for many things. In less than 
a year he had been plunged from the pinnacle to the abyss in 
Mexican affairs. His army of thirty thousand, the largest and 
best equipped native army ever mustered in Mexico, had been 
cut almost to pieces at Celaya and he had been forced from the 
fertile and wealthy states of Central Mexico to the barren moun- 
tains and deserts of Sonora and Chihuahua. 

His great officer trained in Europe, General Felipe Angeles, 
had retired to the United States. General Rodolfo Fierro, “the 
butcher”, and leader of the famous Golden Guard, had been 
drowned. General Tomas Urbina, a friend of Villa’s youth, had 
turned against his leader and had been shot as a traitor. Others 
were dead; and many Villista generals, including the courageous 
Herrera brothers, Monclovia and Luis, had deserted to Carranza. 
Finally, the United States had recognized Carranza as the de 
facto ruler of Mexico and had placed an embargo upon shipments. 
of ammunition to Villa. Worst of all in the eyes of Villistas, the 
United States had permitted Carranza to move troops from 
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Piedras Negras through the United States over the Southern 
Pacific to defeat Villa at Agua Prieta, Sonora. 

At 2 p. m. on the day Seese received his inspiration, Zach 
Lamar Cobb, collector of customs at El Paso, telegraphed the 
Secretary of State: “There is reason to believe Villa intends to 
cross into the United States and hopes to proceed to Washington.” 
Cobb also sent messages on March 6 and 7 and two telegrams 
on March 8 warning of Villa’s approach to the border. 

George Carothers, President Wilson’s representative with Villa 
until the recognition of Carranza, was in El Paso and also was 
informed of Villa’s march northward. The United States mili- 
tary headquarters at Douglas, Arizona, reported the Villistas 
heading toward the Boca Grande, an area only fifteen miles south 
of the New Mexico boundary. The El Paso Times even pub- 
lished the information inconspicuously on its front page. Seese, 
_ Cobb, and Carothers all feared a raid, as testimony of witnesses 
before the Fall Committee of the Senate later revealed. 

About noon on March 8, Carothers called Colonel Herbert J. 
Slocum, commander of the Thirteenth Cavalry units stationed 
at Columbus, by telephone, but the call was not completed until 
about 6 p. m. Carothers told the commander of the fears for 
the safety of the town. Slocum assured Carothers that Villa was 
seventy miles away. Information brought to Columbus that day 
by a spy indicated that the Villista force had divided at Boca 
Grande, the main body going in the direction of Guzman, to the 
southeast, and only a small detachment of about thirty men con- 
tinuing toward Palomas. Carothers telegraphed the Secretary 
of State that Villa seemed on the way to Sonora. 

Seese, a born newspaperman, did not concern himself with the 
problem of guarding the border. Without saying a word to any 
of the hard-drinking newspaper correspondents who spent most 
of their time around the old Hotel Sheldon bar, he slipped off to 
Columbus. Instead of taking a room at the big Commercial 
Hotel, Seese lodged at the Columbus Hotel, a smaller and less 
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conspicuous establishment some distance away, where W. S. Mur- 
phy, the Western Union telegraph operator, lived. 

Columbus was full of rumors. 

“Villa is coming tonight,” residents told each other with more 
or less seriousness all day March 8. There were a great many 
strange Mexicans about the streets. Of the thirty-five Mexican 
children who were enrolled in the Columbus public school, 
twenty-eight were absent without excuse that day. Great gaps 
also were cut mysteriously in fences along the railroad right-of- 
way west of town. When the “Drunkard’s Special”, the 11:45 
p. m. passenger train from E] Paso, stopped, E. V. Van Camp, 
one of the fastest press telegraphers in America, stepped off to 
help Seese. 

For four hours more the town slept peacefully. S. H. Mc- 
Cullough, El Paso & Southwestern section foreman, noticed noth- 
ing unusual when he returned to his home about one o’clock in 
the morning after extinguishing a grass blaze on the tracks. All 
was quiet in the cavalry camp south of the tracks. Some of the 
officers had attended a dance at Deming earlier in the evening. 
Lieutenant James P. Castleman, commanding Troop F, was of- 
ficer of the day. Private Fred Griffin of Troop K was on guard 
in front of headquarters. Colonel Slocum and nearly all of the 
officers lived north of the tracks with their families. The garri- 
son had been weakened by the dispatching of some patrols to the 
west a few days before and there were only two hundred sol- 
diers, including the Thirteenth Regimental Band, in camp. 

Villa’s movements just before the raid can be traced in detail 
through a study of the diary of Franciso Prado, a Villista killed 
in the fight; statements of two captives freed at Columbus; and 
the recently published memoirs of Villistas such as Rafael F. 
Mufioz. Ten days before reaching Columbus, the Villistas 
stopped at the ranch house of Edward Wright near the Mormon 
colony at Pearson. Wright and Frank Hayden, also on the 
ranch, were slain, and Mrs. Wright was taken captive. At the 
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Palomas Land and Cattle Company three men, Arthur McKi 


ney, William Corbett, and James O’Neil, were shot and hange@**3 


and a Negro named Buck Spencer was taken prisoner. 

Villa confided to his followers his plan to strike at Columb 
and even boasted of it to Mrs. Wright. He told her that h 
planned to wipe out Columbus, and that if the United State 
attempted to invade Mexico, both Japan and Germany, nation 
of which he had only dim conceptions, would declare war on the 
United States. As Colonel Slocum had been informed, Vill 
divided his forces, and only a small number went to Palomas o 
March 7. Villa and the others, however, did not go to the south 
east, but rode to a wood twenty miles to the west, near the borde 
and, according to Mufioz, obtained from one Leobardo Marque 
detailed and accurate information regarding the approaches té 
Columbus and defenses of the town. 

On the night of March 8, Villa made what his followers de 
scribe as the most impassioned speech of his melodramatic life 
He began by reciting a long list of grievances of Mexicans agains 
the United States. He described the accidental burning to death 
of a dozen Mexicans in an El Paso delousing station as murder, 
and implored revenge. He charged President Wilson with be- 
traying the Villa cause. He recalled the Carranza troop move- 
ment through the United States and dwelt upon the hunger and 
hardship resulting for Villistas. He said Columbus sheltered men 
who were responsible for this, and also that from Columbus he 
had once received a consignment of faulty ammunition which had 
caused him to lose an important battle. For these reasons they 
should burn and kill in Columbus! He told his weary riders 
that the place was filled with food and wealth, had no defenses 
other than a ditch and a few strands of wire, and was guarded 
only by a few careless sentinels. 

“Jet us kill them ten for one!” he shouted in conclusion. 

“Death to the Gringoes!” shouted Pablo Lépez, the high- 
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heekboned Indian who had directed the massacre at Santa Ysa- 
bel; and others repeated the cheer. 

Riders mounted horses. Four machine guns and sixty bags 
of shells were loaded on sixteen mules and placed in the center 
Hof the column. Villa rode at the head with his aide, Captain 
Emilio Paiz, Pablo Lépez, the second in command, and the 
guide, Marquez. About eleven o’clock that night the column 
crossed the border and turned eastward toward Columbus. The 
‘night was clear and cold. After a silent ride of three hours along 
the railroad, the raiders reached the outskirts of Columbus and 
passed through the gaps cut in the fences along the right-of-way. 

They rode as far as a little hill behind the home then occupied 
by A. J. Evans. All except a few who were assigned to steal 
horses from the cavalry camp dismounted about a thousand yards 
west of the army quarters. Villa and Captain Paiz turned their 
animals over to Jestis Paiz, twelve-year-old son of the captain. 
With the exception of the boy, and a few men detailed to guard 
the horses and the two captives, Mrs. Wright and Buck Spencer, 
the whole force of five hundred went into town. Noise of the 
raiders coming down the hill aroused the Evans family, and 
from barricaded doors the family watched the force stream past. 

Crack! 

Sentry Griffin fired as he noticed a number of the Villistas 
stealthily surrounding the quarters of Lieutenant John P. Lucas, 
commander of the machine-gun troop of the Thirteenth. Lucas: 
had played polo in El Paso the day before and had returned on 
the train with Van Camp, the telegraph operator. The noise of 
the horses of the Villistas who had not dismounted aroused Lucas 
and he was preparing to join his command when the sentry fired. 

“The men around my house were all mounted,” recalled Lucas 
later. “I was awakened by men riding by my window. I could see 
one or two in the dim light. They wore black sombreros. From 
the sounds, I judged that my house was pretty well surrounded. 
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Palomas Land and Cattle Company three men, Arthur McKin- 
ney, William Corbett, and James O’Neil, were shot and hanged, 
and a Negro named Buck Spencer was taken prisoner. 

Villa confided to his followers his plan to strike at Columbus 
and even boasted of it to Mrs. Wright. He told her that he 
planned to wipe out Columbus, and that if the United States 
attempted to invade Mexico, both Japan and Germany, nations 
of which he had only dim conceptions, would declare war on the 
United States. As Colonel Slocum had been informed, Villa 
divided his forces, and only a small number went to Palomas on 
March 7. Villa and the others, however, did not go to the south- 
east, but rode to a wood twenty miles to the west, near the border, 
and, according to Mufioz, obtained from one Leobardo Marquez 
detailed and accurate information regarding the approaches to 
Columbus and defenses of the town. 

On the night of March 8, Villa made what his followers de- 
scribe as the most impassioned speech of his melodramatic life. 
He began by reciting a long list of grievances of Mexicans against 
the United States. He described the accidental burning to death 
of a dozen Mexicans in an El Paso delousing station as murder, 
and implored revenge. He charged President Wilson with be- 
traying the Villa cause. He recalled the Carranza troop move- 
ment through the United States and dwelt upon the hunger and 
hardship resulting for Villistas. He said Columbus sheltered men 
who were responsible for this, and also that from Columbus he 
had once received a consignment of faulty ammunition which had 
caused him to lose an important battle. For these reasons they 
should burn and kill in Columbus! He told his weary riders 
that the place was filled with food and wealth, had no defenses 
other than a ditch and a few strands of wire, and was guarded 
only by a few careless sentinels. 

“Let us kill them ten for one!” he shouted in conclusion. 

“Death to the Gringoes!” shouted Pablo Lépez, the high- 
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cheekboned Indian who had directed the massacre at Santa Ysa- 
bel; and others repeated the cheer. 

Riders mounted horses. Four machine guns and sixty bags 
of shells were loaded on sixteen mules and placed in the center 
of the column. Villa rode at the head with his aide, Captain 
Emilio Paiz, Pablo Lépez, the second in command, and the 
guide, Marquez. About eleven o’clock that night the column 
crossed the border and turned eastward toward Columbus. The 
night was clear and cold. After a silent ride of three hours along 
the railroad, the raiders reached the outskirts of Columbus and 
passed through the gaps cut in the fences along the right-of-way. 

They rode as far as a little hill behind the home then occupied 
by A. J. Evans. All except a few who were assigned to steal 
horses from the cavalry camp dismounted about a thousand yards 
west of the army quarters. Villa and Captain Paiz turned their 
animals over to Jests Paiz, twelve-year-old son of the captain. 
With the exception of the boy, and a few men detailed to guard 
the horses and the two captives, Mrs. Wright and Buck Spencer, 
the whole force of five hundred went into town. Noise of the 
raiders coming down the hill aroused the Evans family, and 
from barricaded doors the family watched the force stream past. 

Crack! 

Sentry Griffin fired as he noticed a number of the Villistas 
stealthily surrounding the quarters of Lieutenant John P. Lucas, 
commander of the machine-gun troop of the Thirteenth. Lucas: 
had played polo in El] Paso the day before and had returned on 
the train with Van Camp, the telegraph operator. The noise of 
the horses of the Villistas who had not dismounted aroused Lucas 
and he was preparing to join his command when the sentry fired. 

“The men around my house were all mounted,” recalled Lucas 
later. “I was awakened by men riding by my window. I could see 
one or two in the dim light. They wore black sombreros. From 
the sounds, I judged that my house was pretty well surrounded. 
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I grabbed my gun and jumped up but before I could do any- 
thing else, the sentry fired.” 

Griffin’s shot diverted the attention of the raiders from Lucas’s 
quarters, and the lieutenant, who had been away from camp five 
days and was unfamiliar with the situation, stumbled through the 
darkness in his stocking feet to his command, killing one Mex- 
ican on the way. 

Lieutenant Castleman, the officer of the day, leaped to the 
door at the sound of the shots. He was met by a Villista who 
fired point-blank and missed. Castleman shot him dead with a 
pistol. Sentry Griffin had been killed at the first volley. 

“Viva Villa! Viva México! Mata los gringos!” 

These cries were heard in every direction. The noise of rifle 
shots mingled with the tinkle of falling glass and the curses of 
the American and Villista soldiers as they attempted to shoot each 
other. 

Some of the raiders rode through the camp and took several 
horses from the stables. Others looted the principal stores, and 
a large detachment devoted its time to the Commercial Hotel. 
At the first shots, the proprietor, W. T. Ritchie, had barred the 
door. This deterred the invaders only for an instant; they 
swarmed to the second floor, where the nine occupants of the 
hotel that night had taken refuge. 

Uncle Steven Birchfield, an old border resident who happened 
to be in the hotel that night, appeared at his door and addressed 
the Villistas in Spanish. He told them that he would give them 
his purse and what money he had, as well as his bank book, and 
any money that they wanted. While the group quarreled over 
Birchfield’s money, he leaped out of the window and escaped 
down the back fire escape. 

Others were not so lucky. Walton R. Walker was torn from 
his wife and shot to death on the hotel stairs. Dr. H. M. Hart 
and Charles DeWitt Miller, the latter 2 New Mexico state engi- 
neer, were taken to the street and slain. The bandits dislocated 
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Mrs. Ritchie’s fingers in wrenching off her rings. Jewelry was 
also torn from the hands of Mrs. Ritchie’s three daughters. The 
Villistas went from room to room overturning furniture and 
shooting through dressers to be sure no one was hiding. 

“A captain downstairs wants to see you,” the looters: told 
Ritchie. 

“Don’t go, Daddy!” screamed his youngest daughter. 

“J?]] bé back in a minute,” the hotel man said. “Don’t worry 
about me.” 

He was taken outside and killed. 

The raiders poured oil on the Lemon & Payne store across the 
street from the hotel and applied a torch. The flames spread to 
the hotel and destroyed it, burning the bodies of some of the 
slain Americans. The women in the building escaped down a 


back stairway with the help of Juan Favela, an old Mexican who: 


lived in a little house at the rear of the hotel. 

Five more civilians, Mrs. Milton James, James T. Dean, C. C. 
Miller, Harry Davis, and W. A. Davidson, were shot to death 
in other parts of the town. The wounded included Milton James, 
A. D. Frost, and M. Puchi. The appearance of a light in a home 
was the signal for a volley of rifle bullets. Several of the Ameri- 
cans were shot down as they fled from burning buildings. 

Villa struck so swiftly that an hour and a half elapsed before 


the cavalrymen, fighting by the light of the burning hotel, could 


force the last of the raiders from the town, though some of the 
faint-hearted began to flee as soon as the American troopers 
opened fire. Nearly every store in town was looted and a great 
area devastated by fire. All of the cavalry machine guns jammed 
every few rounds. The guns, however, were the soon-to-be- 
superseded Benet-Merciés and probably were far more to blame 
than the men who handled them. 

In penetrating to the center of town, the raiders cut off from 
their commands Colonel Slocum and all of the other officers ex- 


cept three. The three in camp were: Lieutenant Castleman, the: 
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officer of the day and an officer of many years’ experience; and 
two young second lieutenants, Lucas and Stringfellow. Castle- 
man left the camp with a detachment after the fight started, to 
assure himself of the safety of his family, who were north of 
the tracks and without protection. This proved to be a good 
move. After making sure that his force was between the bandits 
and his home, Castleman formed a skirmish line and opened fire 
on the Villistas. 

Lucas deployed the men of his command, between thirty and 
forty in number, along the railroad track and sent Stringfellow 
with some more to the top of a little knoll to protect the left 
flank. The looters were caught in a deadly cross fire from Castle- 
man’s force on the northeast and Lucas’s men on the south. 

Four non-commissioned American officers and four privates 
were killed. These were: Sergeants John G. Nievergalt and 
Mark A. Dobbs; Corporals Paul Simon and Harry A. Wiswell; 
Privates Thomas Butler, Frank A. Griffin, F. A. Kindvall, and 
Jesse Taylor. The last lived until next day but died at Fort 
Bliss. 

Sergeant Dobbs was shot through the liver while operating a 
machine gun. He continued to operate the gun for twenty min- 
utes longer until he died from loss of blood. He was recom- 
mended for a posthumous Medal of Honor by Lieutenant Lucas. 
Nievergalt and Simon were bandsmen and Wiswell was a horse- 
shoer. They had no regularly issued arms with which to defend 
themselves. The band was issued pistols the next day, too late. 
Dr. T. H. Dabney, a civilian physician, braved the Villista fire 
to dress Taylor’s wounds. Corporal Michael Barmazel and Pri- 
vates James Venner, John C. Yarborough, and Theodore 
Katzorke were wounded but recovered. 

In fleeing, the raiders stopped at the Moore Ranch, a mile 
southeast of Columbus, long enough to kill J. J. Moore, wound 
his wife, and loot the place. Mrs. Moore recognized a raider 
who twisted a ring from her hand as a man to whom she had 
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sold some clothing in the Moore store at Columbus the day 
before. 

There were many deeds of resourcefulness and courage dur- 
ing the hour and a half of fighting. Mrs. G. E. Parks, the night 
telephone operator, put out the lights in the exchange and, 
though cut by flying glass, remained at her post two hours giv- 
ing the news to the outside world. L. L. Burkhead, the post- 
master, and his family made their way down the railroad track 
to a freight train which had stopped and backed out when the 
crew noticed the town in flames. Burkhead told Conductor Lunry 
what was happening and the latter used his train telephone to 
notify El Paso. 

The raiders also displayed courage. While his more active 
fellows were looting the town, an aged Villista sat on top of 
the hill playing his fiddle in the manner of the Emperor Nero. 
As they cowered in their home, the Evans family distinctly 
heard the strains of La Cucaracha above the din of the battle. 

Villa returned for his horse but Captain Paiz did not. Some 
Dorados told the twelve-year-old soldier holding the horse that 
his father had been wounded. Instead of fleeing with the others, 
little Jesis started into town to look for his parent, who, it later 
developed, had been killed. A rifle bullet broke the child’s leg 
and he was picked up in the afternoon by American authorities 
as he was trying to hobble south. The leg had to be amputated. 

Bodies of a hundred Villistas, including that of the blood- 
thirsty Pablo Lépez, were picked up in Columbus and along the 
line of retreat before night. Seven wounded were captured, in 
addition to the boy who had been shot while seeking his father. 
These were Eusebio Renteria, Francisco Alvarez, Juan Sanchez, 
Taurino Garcia, José Rangel, Juan Castillo, and José Rodriguez. 
All except Rodriguez were hanged. He was given a life sen- 
tence. 

Villa, happy that the town had been fired but angry that he 
had been unable to sack it at leisure, was among the last to leave. 
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Riding away from the blazing buildings, he encountered: Mrs.. 
Wright, who was stumbling toward Columbus. Her — had 
fled with the first to retreat. 

“Do you want to go home?” Villa asked, wheeling his — 

“Do you mean Mexico?” she replied. 

“No, to the United States.” 

“Yes, 

“Go,” he said, waving his hand in a gesture of magne 
“Take a mare and saddle.” 

Buck Spencer, the Negro captive, had already made his escape 
into the United States Army camp. 

Villa and his horsemen disappeared in the dust to the south 
just as the sun rose over the tops of the mountains, revealing 
many trails of blood across the sand. Cavalrymen pursued them 
fifteen miles below the boundary line in an effort to avenge their 
slain comrades before turning back with empty cartridge belts. 
Lieutenant C. C. Benson and a patrol came in contact with the 
raiders during the flight and Benson was shot through the fore- 
arm. An entire troop, Captain Jens Stedje’s Troop G, was 
camped near the line gate but did not hear the commnotion until 
the last. 

Colonel Slocum perhaps held in the hollow of his hand that day 
the command of the American Expeditionary Force in the World 
War and a chance for lasting fame. Villa’s mounts were worn, 
and he did not believe he would be pursued into Mexico. Bullets 
had cut nearly all of the wires to Columbus. The remainder could 
have been disabled to prevent the receipt of contrary orders, and 
an instant and successful pursuit of Villa organized. Slocum, 
however, decided to wait for orders, which did not come for 
many days. When they did come they were for Pershing. But | 
though he used thousands of men and a squadron of airplanes, 
and spent millions, Pershing was never able to get so close to 
Villa as was Colonel Slocum-on that crisp March morning.. 

All of the action was witnessed by George Seese, the sagacious 
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correspondent. Before the firing ceased, he had Van Camp at 
the telegraph key telling the story to an amazed world. Rivals 
attempted to catch up through military headquarters at San An- 
tonio and by dispatching correspondents from El Paso. Seese, 
however, was far, far ahead. 

It would be pleasant to record that he was rewarded richly for 
his triumphant beat on one of the greatest news stories of a 
generation; but such was not his history. Two months later 
he was discharged by his organization, the Associated Press, when 
he fled to Canada to avoid the complications arising out of a 


charge of bigamy. 
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AROUND THE STORE 


By Cuaruie JEFFRiEs 


NE of our most strictly observed customs around the store 
was to make a fellow set ’em up to the soda water when- 
"ever he was caught “talking after somebody”. This 
practice was intended as punishment for presuming on our credu- 
lity, and originally was applicable only to the most flagrant 
abuses; as when the narrator, in all seriousness, retold some cock- 
and-bull story he had heard from the Munchausen of the neigh- 
borhood. 

Since the crowd around the store were often dry, however, the 
offense readily took on scope, and came to embrace any directly 
repeated statement. No matter how unquestionably true a quo- 
tation might be, or how trivial the circumstance from which it 
arose, it was against the rule to talk after anybody else; and the 
penalty was soda water for the crowd. 

In the long summer days, when there was little excitement, 
the regulars would sit around like spiders waiting for a victim: 
some unsuspecting drummer, say, or a distant neighbor who didn’t 
spend much time loafing and wasn’t very well informed as to 
the ways of the world. It was a sight to rouse pity in a heart of 
stone, the eagerness with which these hyenas would listen to the 
unwary one babble along, and wait for him to make the fatal 
blunder. They would set traps for him, draw him out in fine 
detail, so that he would almost have to repeat something some- 
body had told him. And when he did call that third person’s 
name, all the suppressed feeling of the pack would break loose. 
In a dry-throated shout they would apprise him of his fall, and 
to the accompaniment of unrestrained horselaughs, lead him to 
where the drinks lay cooling. 

But the highest spasm of pleasure was reserved for them on 
occasions when good fortune brought a victim of their own faith. 
and order, one of the old, mossback regulars. Occasionally one 
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of these would have been sitting around nearly all day, drinking 
off the unfortunate; talking freely, and grazing adroitly the 
reef of proper names. Often, with a smug look, he would go on 
that way at great length. Then maybe in the evening toward 
going-home time he would make the fatal slip, let fall the one 
forbidden word. Then it was that the crowd, who had been 
listening so long almost hopelessly, would come to life. I say 
they would come to life. You would have to hear it to under- 
stand it. Talk about a bunch going hog-wild! If ever the human 
animal gave itself over completely to feeling and lung play, it 
would be one of those occasions. “Wah, wah, wah—‘Jones said 
he was going to town.’ Oh, my gosh, gosh, gosh!” And they 
would laugh in unison; and it is a wonder they didn’t split their 
India-rubber throats. Bent almost double, with the saliva drool- 
ing down, they would push along, and make their way to the 
soda-water barrel. Somehow, they would manage to get the 
bottles open; then, perchance, stealing another look at the luck- 
less regular standing over the way, not getting much fun out of 
it, off they would go again. They would laugh till they couldn’t 
laugh; and half strangled on soda water, and holding to one 
another’s shoulders for support, they would rub it in. “What was 
it Mr. Jones said? Take it away, take it away.” And there would 
be no end to it; and the only thing the regular could do would 
be to pay the bill, with as good grace as possible, and take himself 
from that place. 

Another way we had of doing was to take down anyone that 
was growing too important and free of wit. To do this properly, 
we had to make arrangements beforehand. Usually a Smart 
Aleck has some dull chump of a fellow whom he likes to show 
off on; and our arrangement consisted in taking this chump fel- 
low into the plot, telling him that the next time the Aleck started 
having fun out of him, he was to brace up, and talk back his 
sharpest; no matter if it wasn’t a very good retort, it would do, 
as we would be there to help him out. 

The trap set, soon the Aleck would walk up. Having nothing 
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fresher in the way of a jibe that day, maybe he would accost 
the chump thus: “Bill, which would you rather do or go a-fish- 
ing?” 
Bill, according to instructions, would come back perhaps with 
this: “I’d ruther go a-fishin’ ’cause I’d ketch you.” 

At which sally we who had been listening would take to 
grass—only we didn’t call it taking to grass; we called it “falling 
over in Italy”. We would bend double with laughter, and slap 
our thighs, and hollo, “Pour it on him, Bill.” 

The Aleck, accustomed to the applause himself, and somewhat 
nonplussed by this turn, would gather himself and retort with 
the old, standard reply, “You must have been drinking razor 
soup”; expecting at least a round of appreciative sniggers from 
the crowd. But the crowd, according to the understanding, would 
receive it without interest; and the play would again be up to 
Bill. 

Probably Bill couldn’t think of anything stronger than the 
admission, “I drunk about a gallon,” but that would be sufficient. 
Again the crowd would fall over in Italy; and between peals of 
merriment, give vent to ejaculations such as these: “Who would 
have thought it of old Bill? Stay with him, Bill.” 

The Aleck, by this time, would begin to realize that something 
was wrong somewhere, but he couldn’t make it out exactly. It 
wouldn’t seem to him that Bill was saying anything so very 
funny; and, his mind flashing backward, he would wonder if he 
was somehow making a complete fool of himself. Pride sus- 
taining him, he would put forth another effort, let fly such a 
shaft of wit this time as to his own mind ought not only to 
bring an appreciative roar from the crowd, but silence Bill once 
and for all. But as before the crowd would let it pass in silence; 
only one or two of those not in the plot would perhaps let out 
a few weak “he-he’s”. 

Then Bill would have his turn again, and no matter how 
weak the repartee, the crowd would roar. And what is more, 
the laughter, which at first had been forced and for effect only, 
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by then would be entirely genuine. For this being laughed at 
uproariously is most trying to a person’s composure. By that 
time the air of cocksureness that the Aleck habitually wore would 
have begun to fade, and no further words from Bill would be 
needed to make him appear ridiculous; the sight of him stand- 
ing there divested of his aura would be a plenty. 

Watch his reduction continue. In the hope of hiding his feel- 
ing somewhat, he tries to join in the laughter but fails; the 
feeble grin he manages to summon extends no farther back than 
the corners of his mouth. Try as he may to maintain a front, 
he can’t. He is beaten, and he knows it. He turns blue around 
the mouth, and spits white, and puts his hands in his pockets, 
and takes them out, and says, “Huh.” 

In a last desperate effort, he tries to say something, just some 
little something, to hold himself up, but he can’t think of a 
thing; literally, he can’t think of one word to say; and the rally 
breaks down into more “huh”-ing and lip-licking. The crowd, 
reading his inmost thoughts, now go off into worse paroxysms 
than ever, breathing it out, crying it out, laughing from new 
depths. Indeed, the look of the once glib Aleck standing there 
embarrassed beyond the power of speech, is a sight to make 
judges fall off their benches; and altogether a potion more 
stimulating to the well-being of man than any ever concocted by 
alchemist. 

This remedy may have been a sort of refined cruelty, but it 
had the right telling effect. After one application on a wit- 
slinging Smart Aleck, you may be sure he would be slow about 
showing off his accomplishments in those parts. 

For other amusement we pitched dollars and played dominoes. 
The dollar season opened when the year’s work was drawing to- 
ward a close, about the middle of October usually. The very first 
games began very casually. Maybe two men standing around, 
with no one to talk to, would decide to have a game to kill the 
time. They would get dollars from the storekeeper, dig the 
holes, and play a few games, and this altogether without skill. 
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In another few days probably another pair, moved by the same 
feeling, would do likewise, going through two or three games, 
and rousing public interest to the extent of causing the store- 
keeper to come and lean against the door facing to watch the 
latter part of the third. 

That is the way it would begin; and shortly the spirit of 
sport would work into the playing, and there would begin to 
be four-handed matches, and a sizable crowd would gather to 
watch. By the time the susceptible residents of the country were 
freed from the handicap of work, interest in pitching would have 
laid hold of them body and soul. Some of them would become 
so carried away with it they would be on the ground before sun- 
up. To the weather they gave little concern. The early birds 
might build little fires on frosty mornings to warm by while they 
were waiting; but once the excitement of the game started, such 
things as a fine, misty rain, or pinching wind, went by hardly 
noticed. With only short intervals in which to change sides, the 
play would continue till dark. Indeed, it is said they once struck 
matches to see how to finish a particularly exciting game. 

The ground about became pitted with worn-out, abandoned 
holes; and the dollars were worn smooth on the edges. Dollar 
pitching, and nothing else, was talked about. Whether it was 
one relief of players engaged at noon over salmon and oysters, 
or old men going home in the twilight, their conversation was 
sure to be on some feature of the day’s game. 

The spectators got almost as much pleasure out of the games 
as the players: following each one with absorbed interest; ap- 
plauding each successful play; laughing at failures; giving 
advice; sometimes betting cheroots. This interest from the on- 
lookers had its place in the general scheme of the day’s greatness, 
stimulating the players and adding to the all-round merriment. 

Superstitious notions were affected. Thus, to blow on a dollar 
tended to give it a surer course to the hole; and to utter ritual 
words over it, like a crap-shooter talking to the dice, had a like 
effect. Anything that imagination could invent to make a shot 
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effective was resorted to; anything, real or affected, to frustrate 
an opponent or turn his dollar aside. Harking back to marble- 
playing days, a player would make little sidetracks around a 
hole, and shout to an opponent’s oncoming dollar, “Take that 
road”; or spit across its path, exclaiming, “You can’t kill a duck 
over high water.” 

Mostly we played four-handed games, two players to the side. 
I remember one glorious day. Life bubbled riotously. One of 
the regulars was especially intoxicated with the wine of existence. 
He had been on the ground since early morning, playing and 
smoking, full of gab, hurling the harpoon of his wit carelessly. 
He was a good player, and had won many cheroots that day; but 
a while after dinner retribution, or something, began working at 
him. He was beaten several straight games. He laid his defeat 
first to the wind, then to his partner. He changed partners, and 
had a new set of holes dug; but still with no better success; and 
the crowd began to laugh at him. He held up admirably in 
spirit, and to the laughs and jibes flashed back replies as brilliant 
as one would wish to hear. But he wanted to be winning some 
more, nevertheless. He pitched his best. He changed styles of 
play, pitching two dollars at a time; and he talked to his dollars 
and smoked. But it did no good; he just couldn’t win a game; 
and worse, the crowd laughed at him, and began to get him under 
the hack. He was really one of the brightest of the regulars, 
and usually held his own anywhere in clashes of repartee, but now 
the weight of numbers and the consciousness of failing skill were 
against him. His morale visibly began. to weaken. 

Finally one of his opponents declared he was going to white- 
wash him the next game. Such a downright unclassing of the 
regular was more than his pride could brook. It spurred him to 
rashness; so that he vowed that if whitewashed he would get 
on his horse and go home. The crowd, in their fell Roman thirst 
for gore, heard the terms of the coming contest joyously, and 
drew around in a close circle. The game began. In the serious- 
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ness of effort, most of the badinage ceased, and the onlookers 
hung on the progress of the play with intense interest. The 
regular did his best. You could see he was doing his best. He 
summoned up his truest eye and steadiest nerve. He did some 
truly fine pitching, put dollar after dollar into the hole, but. 
seemingly it was not for him to count, for either the dollars 
bounced out again or his opponent killed them. The game 
progressed slowly and tensely. Finally the opposing side made 
a count. The regular and his partner couldn’t make a count to 
offset it to save their lives. Gradually the other side made more 
counts, ten, fifteen, twenty; and the end was drawing danger- 
ously near. 

Then the finish. The regular had put three dollars out of the 
four in the hole, which, in view of its smallness, was exceptional 
pitching; rarely were more than two being put in. Fully ex- 
pecting the count this time, he stood aside, feeling relieved. 

Grimly, his opponent began to pitch. The first dollar went 
into the hole, and, like a clock ticking off the seconds of doom, 
“click”, “click”, “click”, the three others followed. 

It was a fitting end to the long and tightly wound-up situation. 
The crowd had stood breathless through the tense climax, and 
now, in the way they so well knew, they released themselves. 
They fell over in Italy, and rent the seven heavens with laughs 
and jeers. It was the roar of the year, and right fatefully it 
fell on the ear of the rash-vowing dollar-pitcher. When they 
found breath for words, they gave expression to their minds more 
intelligibly. They shed crocodile tears over the regular, asked 
him if it hurt him inside, and wanted to know if he wanted some 
of them to go a piece of the way home with him. 

He made no pretense at defense. He knew his hyena pack. 
With a numbed look, he suffered them to cut him a riding switch 
and tighten his saddle girth. He still had no words to give out 
when they helped him on his horse, and bade him a rousing “So 
long!” 
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AMONG MY PEOPLE 


By Jovita GonzaLez 


American ways are leuaiie the quiet Mexican border com- 
munities of Texas; quaint, picturesque customs are giving way 
to American progress and development. But in certain secluded 
spots of the Texas borderland, far from the bustle of modern 
American life, are yet to be found communities of a. foreign 
people who, although natives of the state in which they live, 
possess the language and traditions of another race. The little 
sketches that follow are an effort to picture the life of these 
communities and to portray the character of the old-time Mexican 
caballero, a type which is now almost extinct. 


JUAN, EL LOCO 


66 IVE DIOS,” said the driver of the coach; “may the 
\ earth swallow me alive, if the man walking towards 
us is not the very person I am in search of.” 

The speaker was a middle-aged, stalwart Mexican gentleman 
—a Texas ranchman who with his family was going to the near- 
est town across the river in search of a much needed pastor... 

“Marcos,” continued the ranchman, addressing his Mexican 
outrider, “you ride ahead and bring that man to me, while I drive 
the coach under the shade of that mesquite tree over there.” 

The peén soon returned, with the man some twenty feet be- 
hind. 

“He is a queer man, Don Francisco. He talks as though he 
smoked marihuana.” 

“TI am sure that the goats don’t care about that, and neither 
do I. What I am interested in is that he seems to have the 
makings of an excellent pastor.” 

“Amigo,” went on Don Francisco, turning to the man who had 
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followed the peén, “would you like to work for me? I?ll pay 
you fifteen dollars a month and all you can eat.” 

“Aha!” answered the stranger. “You are the big burly witch- 
man who drives a coach pulled by four white mules and rides his 
witches along.” 

And that is how Juan el Loco made his appearance in the 
border ranches some thirty years ago. He was surrounded by 
mystery. Not even his name was known; in lieu of a better one 
he was generally known by the sobriquet of John the Mad. He 
was of medium height, fair but with dark eyes and hair. In 
spite of his wanderings on foot, he was always clean. All his 
worldly possessions consisted of a comb and a piece of broken 
mirror. But on his arrival at a ranch the first thing he did was 
to ask for a change of old clothes. After bathing at the aguaje, 
he would return clean and refreshed and invite himself to sit 
down at the kitchen table. He always made himself handy 
around the house by carrying wood and water, feeding the 
chickens, and playing with the children, among whom he was 
a great favorite. All attempts to find out something about his 
family or his home were futile. When he was questioned on the 
subject, his answer was some crazy remark about how the witches 
were always with him urging him to go on. It was said by the 
vaqueros and the rancheros that he became worse on Fridays and 
when the moon was full. On those days he went into trances, 
and the witches undoubtedly visited him then, for armed with 
a club he gesticulated and struck the air, always addressing the 
evil spirits in the most profane language. The next day he would 
be peaceful again, worn out and exhausted from his ordeal. 

Time has passed since then. The old-time rancheros have 
now sold or leased their ranches and Juan el Loco does not feel 
at home among the new owners. No longer does he wander 
through the ranches; he has made his headquarters in the town 
of Roma. He is now an-old man, but the witches still hold 
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him. And he wanders yet from house to house doing his accus- 
tomed chores, carrying water and wood and feeding the chickens. 


DON JOSE MARIA 


D ON JOSE MARIA was one of the richest landowners of 
the lower Rio Grande valley. He had more cattle, more horses, 
more mules, and more goats and sheep than any other ranchero. 
In his pretentious stone house, square and flat-roofed, he lived 
like a feudal lord, ever in readiness to receive friends and foes. 
A warm welcome awaited his friends; a hot and exciting one, his 
enemies. Monotonous and uninteresting from the outside, his 
home was the center of border culture—not the culture of Mex- 
ico, not the culture of the United States, but a culture peculiar 
to the community. 

A tyrant by temperament, Don José Maria was feared and 
respected by all who knew him. If he appeared in the corral 
riding his powerful black horse, his eyebrows contracted in a 
frown, one higher than the other, the stoutest vaguero trembled 
in his boots.. Don José’s expression was the sign of a tempest 
that would soon hurl itself with the fury of a tropical tornado. 
His word was law, and as he rode through his possessions lash- 
ing the vagueros with his tongue, and not seldom with his riata, 
no one dared utter a word. But though he was the lord of many, 
he was the slave of one—Dojia Margarita, his wife. And as he 
thundered through the rooms of his vast house, his spurs echoing 
on the cement floors, one look from his wife was sufficient to 
calm him. 

“José Maria, my lamb, let me read to you a while.” Then the 
lion, now a lamb indeed, would sit by her side while she read 
to him from the lives of the saints, Romeo and Juliet, or some 
romantic novel. For Dofia Margarita was a well-read woman 
whose specialty was Spanish versions of French and English love 
stories. She played the organ and the accordion, and when her 
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reading was not sufficient to soothe Don José Maria, she played 
to him melodies that both had loved in their youth. Dofia Mar- 
garita was the undisputed mistress of her home, her eleven chil- 
dren, and the women of the ranch.. Every evening the ranch 
people gathered in the big sala to hear music from the phono- 
graph or stories from Dofia Margarita. The gatherings always 
ended with evening prayers, led by the mistress of the house, 
These were always punctuated by commands or reproofs: 

“Hail Mary, full of grace—José Maria, you are nodding, 
my love. The Lord is with thee—Felipe, stop tickling your sis- 
ter. Blessed art thou amongst women—José Maria, I heard you 
snore....” 

And so it went. 

Like all Mexicans of their class, both Don José and Dojia 
Margarita were devout Catholics, and the coming of the mis- 
sionary priest was the occasion to display border magnificence 
and hospitality. People from the adjoining ranches came, the 


landowners as well as the vagueros and servants. Preparations 


for the event were made days in advance. Bread and cakes were 
baked; cocoa beans were roasted and ground and made into 
chocolate squares; a cow or a calf: was butchered; hens ‘were 
dressed; and the unused quilts and mattresses were aired. The 
servant quarters were astir with excitement. The girls looked 
forward to getting a new sweetheart; the: boys anxiously anti- 
cipated seeing new girls. Servant women were kept busy grinding 
corn on the metate for tortillas, while others washed the linen to 
be used for the altar. 


Those homemade altars were the joy and pride of feminine 


art. At one end of the sala a sheet was hung to the wall; and ‘on 
it were constructed with varicolored ribbons, red, yellow, orange, 
and blue, arches and arcades that would have made any architect 
blush with envy. Sprays of cedar and oleander and artificial 
flowers were pinned here and there, making. the already im- 


possible arches more impossible still. Pictures of saints ‘and. 
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angels formed a celestial host, and holy: statues, some of wood 
and some of marble, were placed on the altar table. 

At twilight, while the people were still arriving, the priest told 
his beads as he walked up and down the patio. After supper all 
came to the improvised altar to recite the rosary and hear a 
sermon. After each decade of the rosary, the hoarse voices of 
the vagueros and servants would mingle with the tenor of some 
ranch singer and the voices of the women and children in praises 
to the mother of God: 


O Maria, Madre Mia 
Consuelo del mortal, 

Amparadme y guiadme 
A la patria celestial. 


[O Mary, our mother, 
Consolation of mortals, 

Protect us and guide us 
To our celestial home.] 


Both Don José Maria and his wife spent their money reck- 
lessly. Syrian peddlers made special trips from San Antonio to 
the San Juan ranch, and Dofia Margarita’s boast was that after 
the peddlers had been to her home, they did not have to go any- 
where else. To be different from their neighbors, she and Don 
José Maria ordered their groceries by catalogue from Sears 
Roebuck. 

The coming of the automobile was a disaster; for just as 
each of the three unmarried daughters had a piano, so each one 
of the five unmarried sons must have a car. 

The only occasion when Don José Maria could not be con- 
trolled by his wife was when one of his daughters married. Like 
all fathers of Latin stock, he hated to see his daughters leave 
the paternal home. When each one married, he would leave the 
ranch suicide bound. Armed with a pistol, a knife, a rope, and 
poison, he would escape to the nearest potrero determined to end 
his life in one way or another. But each time he would return 
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late in the evening after the last guest had departed. 

“José Maria, my love, you are an idiot,” Dofia Margarita 
would greet him. 

“T know it, my pearl,” Don José Maria would reply meekly. 
And with that, taking his whip, he would mount his black horse 
and ride away like lightning. 


DON TOMAS 


On the ground was a youth, semi-naked, his back and chest 
crossed with thick welts from which blood streamed. Above him 
towered a lean, gray-headed giant, rawhide rope in hand, beat- 
ing the prostrate form mercilessly. With a cry of anguish and 
pain, the youth staggered from the ground, only to fall back 
in a faint. Seeing this, the older man gathered the blood-cov- 
ered form of the youth gently in his arms, took him indoors, 
and laid him on a cot. In a corner of the room three weeping 
women huddled together. The oldest of the group fell on her 
knees in front of the cot, kissed the pale face of the youth, and 
cried in an anguished voice, 

“Tomas, you have killed our son!” 

“No,” the man replied proudly, “I have merely taught him 
not to steal cattle again. Bring water and salve and I’ll dress his 
wounds.” 

Such was patriarchal justice among the Mexican rancheros of 
the border land. The stern father was Don Tomas, a well 
known character of the border country. Materially, Don Tomas 
was not a rich man. In the center of his few thousand acres of 
brush-covered land and near a stream was his home, a big, 
thatch-covered jacal. Close by, separated by a portal, another 
jacal served as kitchen and dining room. And beyond, near the 
stream, were the corrales for his cows and goats. 

He believed in parental dominion. He was head of the family. 
His word was authority; no other law was needed and there was 
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no necessity for civil interference. He was the sole judge of his 
children’s actions, whether they were married or single. 

His ranch was near my grandfather’s, and although he did 
not belong to what was considered the landed gentry, he and my 
grandfather were the best of friends and compadres.* My 
earliest recollection of Don Tomas is of seeing him ride up on 
a spirited bayo potro, descend from it with a leap, and tie it to 
a salt cedar tree by the gate. Although he was a texano, he 
dressed like a Mexican ranchero, always in brown, with a black 
silk sash around his waist, a bright-colored sarape over one 
shoulder, and a Mexican sombrero on his head. He was tall 
and slender, and in spite of his sixty-odd years was the cham- 
pion wrestler of the community. I remember him well as he 
would walk arrogantly about, his silver spurs clinking on the 
brick floor of the patio. His lean face with its gray, pointed 
beard was striking because of the clear-cut features and deep-set 
gray eyes. What as a child I used to think were blue freckles 
were grains of gunpowder from a shotgun that had once ex- 
ploded in his hands. 

He knew more about setting bones, treating snake bites, and 
curing sunstroke than any other man in the region. He applied 
the same cures to man and beast, and his boast was that he had 
never lost a patient. A strip of deerskin tied around the vic- 
tim’s neck, for instance, would cure any one of a snake bite. But 
although Don Tomas might cure any disease or wound, there 
was one thing which was beyond him—witchcraft. And this was 
the cause of the ruin and disintegration of his family and his 
patriarchal rule. 

All of his married sons lived on his ranch. And if little 
birds in their own nest can not agree, neither can sisters-in-law. 
The quarrel started when one daughter-in-law accused the child 
of another of having stolen a ring. After much bickering and 
quarreling, the offended party swore that some day all con- 


*The godfather of a child is called compadre by the child’s father. The relationship is a 
very close family tie. 
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cerned would be sorry for the insult she and her child had suf- 
fered. 

Some time later, when the families were gathered together 
at Don Tomas’s house in the evening, a shrill whistle broke the 
stillness of the twilight. It was a screech owl, the bird of ill 
omen, the messenger of the witches. 

Things happened after that. Don Tomias’s wife was the 

first to be stricken. She was bewitched and went insane. The 
next day a daughter went raving mad, and was taken to the county 
jail for safe keeping. One of the sons imagined himself a cat, 
crawled on all fours, lapped milk from a saucer, and perched 
himself on a beam of the house. Another one became a general, 
rallied the ranch children together, and drilled them all day 
in military fashion. Worst of all, a second daughter was pos- 
sessed of the Evil Spirit, who attempted to strangle her in the 
darkness of night. Next day her neck and face were bruised. and 
showed the marks that the Evil One had left. The food prepared 
for the stricken turned to worms, and the fruit from a can of 
peaches that was opened one day became stones. Exotic flowers, 
never seen before at the ranch, were placed in vases about the 
house. 
One day, a Friday to be exact, the bewitched became worse 
and a shower of ashes fell upon the place, killing all growing 
things. Even the dogs went blind and staggered about the place 
in a most pitiable manner. That night the daughter in jail died, 
the other was strangled, and Pancho, perched on the beam, 
mewed in the most terrifying manner, while screech owls held 
a concert over the roof. A priest who was called blessed the 
ranch and spoke to Don Tomas in strong terms about the non- 
existence of witchcraft. 

“You may know a great deal about religion, padre, but you 
know nothing about the witches.” 

And evidently the good padre did not, for when a curandero 
was called, this was his decree: all had been bewitched by a mem- 
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ber of the family, and the welfare of all concerned depended 
upon the death of the sorceress. The daughter-in-law’s threat 
was remembered, and every one believed she was the guilty 
person. 

One of Don Tomis’s sons, crazed by his fear of the evil 
spirits and athirst to avenge the sufferings of his family, took 
it upon himself to release them from the evil influence that 
possessed them. Early the following morning he went to his 
sister-in-law’s house and while she was still in bed stabbed he~ 
seven times with a machete. 

After the incident the three remaining patients regained their 
health, but the liberator of the family was given a life sentence. 

I went to the border a few months after the event and made 
it a point to visit Don Tomas. He was a broken man. His 
son’s disgrace and the misfortunes of his family had crushed his 
proud spirit. 

“That’s American law,” he said, shaking his first at his 
imaginary enemy. “It does away with paternal discipline. It tears 
your heart and disgraces an honorable name. I could have dealt 
with my youngest as I did with my eldest years ago.” 

My stay at the ranch was brief. I could not stand the atmos- 
phere of dread that permeated the place. Don Tomas told me 
such harrowing tales of the supernatural, of the occult power 
of the witches, that when at night the owls called to each other 


I imagined myself in the clutches of some evil spirit. And so 
I left. 
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TAOS SKETCHES 


By Erna Fercusson 
TAOS JUNCTION 


HE young artist stood by his trunk, his bags, and his 
strapped easel, and watched the train disappear: a strug- 
gling little engine, two freight cars, and one day-coach, 
rocking unsteadily up the grade on the narrow-gauge track. When 
it had rounded the curve, there was nothing in sight except the 
small red station-house with an inhospitable locked door, and 
miles of sage and scrub cedar rolling off in every direction to 
sharp-edged mountains. Taos, the young artist knew, lay at the 
foot of the range patterned in dull blue and copper-green. He 
thought he knew what to expect of Taos: an Indian pueblo which 
had not changed its location, and probably not its outline, in four 
hundred years, and a well formed, paintable people with bronze 
skins and white wrappings. He knew that several artists had 
come ahead of him and found places to live in the Mexican town 
three miles from the pueblo. Even that was thirty miles away! 
A hawk circled. A jack-rabbit paused in the middle of a long 
leap, looked at him, and made another leap into nothingness. 
Where was the stage? They had said there would be a stage. The 
young artist almost regretted the impulse which had led him 
to leave the comfort of painting nudes in a studio for this dubious 
way of living in an uncivilized country. 

Then he saw the bobbing black dot which must be the stage. 
It disappeared into a fold of the desert. It appeared again. He 
heard its chugging. It made a last dip, like a bow, into a shallow 
wash, rose, puffing, and stopped. A long lean man thrust big 
feet over the side of the car and let them hang while he looked 
around. He looked everywhere except at the expectant young 
man. He chewed and spat. 

“If it ain’t the durndest,” he complained through his nose. 
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“Here I run thisher stage for the accommodation of passengers. 
I leave my business and my wife and my family, and I come 
a-traipsin’ off over here, thirty mile, a-spendin’ of gas and oil 
and time, and then I get here, and I don’t see a durned soul.” 
He spat again, and his eye ran along the line of the horizon. 
“]’m here,” said the young artist, eager to help. “I’m here!” 
“Yeah,” grunted the driver, dropping onto his big feet and 
stooping to heave the trunk, “yeah, I seen you all the time.” 


THE COLUMBIAN HOTEL 


J UAN LARGO carried very shiny black bags into the hotel 
and set them on the floor. Two traveling men brought in their 
own. The lady who owned the shiny ones came last, walking 
aloof. Her long silk dust-cloak hid all but a smart gray hat, 
smart gray walking shoes, smart gloves, a smart bag. Nothing 
about her suggested any reason for her coming to Taos. Not an 
artist certainly. Too expensive. Nor the usual run of tourist. 

Her eyes ran quickly from the cuspidors on the board floor, 
over the lithographs and Indian blankets on the walls, to the 
gasoline lamp hanging from an exposed beam, and lit at last 
on Rosa, standing behind the scratched and battered desk. Rosa 
was manager, waitress, chambermaid, cook, boots, and bellhop 
on demand. Just then she appeared as clerk. She was typically 
Mexican: composed and erect, with smooth black hair, pale skin, 
quick brown eyes. 

The lady observed Rosa for a good minute. Then she turned 
to Juan Largo, whose long Yankee face indicated that his Span- 
ish name was a translation. 

“Ts this the only hotel in the place?” she inquired with raised 
chin. “Is there no place I can go where I will not be associated 
with Mexicans?” 

Rosa rested shapely hands on the desk and leaned way over. 
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English was no foreign language to her. Her accents were crisp 
and emphatic. 


“You might,” said Rosa, “go to Hell!” 


MRS. ARIOSTO’S DIAMONDS 


THE murder of Old Man Brownell gave Taos more genuine 
pleasure than anything that had happened for a long time. 
Everybody hated the old rascal, so there were no regrets: only 
delighted horrors over the finding of the body, and chuckling 
speculations as to which of his lady friends would inherit. 
Brownell had been the town’s rich remittance man, and there 
might be considerable money. 

The day after the discovery of the body, the doctor sat on 
the bench in front of his house, and watched visitors swarm into 
the Brownell place. In Taos, regular processes of the law are 
never allowed to cramp a natural curiosity; and the Mexican 
deputy in charge was acting as showman rather than as guard. 
Again and again he told how he alone had suspected evil, with 
what courage he had acted, just where the body lay. 

Among the first visitors was Mrs. Ariosto. The doctor re- 
moved his pipe to point at her. “Looks like she knew where 
she was goin’, hey?” he said to the butcher. 

Mrs. Ariosto had been the center of the last excitement: the 
day when she dashed out of her chili joint on the plaza scream- 
ing that her diamonds had been stolen. The town was more 
interested in where Mrs. Ariosto got her diamonds than in who 
had stolen them, for her impulsive announcement seemed to 
confirm certain suspicions involving Old Man Brownell. The 
butcher had expressed the prevailing notion then. 

“Tike as not,” he had said to the doctor, “like as not the old 
coot found it handier to give her the family diamonds than cash. 
And now he’s just took ’em back again.” 

Mrs. Ariosto may have come to the same conclusion, for she 
made no official charges, and her little whirlwind soared off into 
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indifference. Now she was important again as one, at least, of 
the ladies among whom Old Brownell had pursued his lecherous 
way. She set her small feet on Brownell’s front walk in mincing 
steps that swung her pillowy rear. Soiled lace boiled out of the 
front of her blouse, a feathered hat rode a pompadour. Her 
prying nose led her through the rooms and directly into the old 
man’s bedroom. She moved as though she had been there before. 
As she met other mourners, Mrs. Ariosto dropped appropriate 
remarks. 

“Sad, so sad. My poor old friend! A fine man! Sad, so sad!” 

In the bedroom she encountered the deputy, who was re- 
counting again how he had seen the swarm of flies on the screen, 


‘how he had climbed over the roof, with what bravery he had 


dropped into the placita, just what he saw when he opened the 
door. Mrs. Ariosto was listening. As she listened, she stood near 
the head of the bed. As she stood there, she ran her hand under 
the mattress: a most natural gesture. The deputy had hardly 
got beyond his courage in dropping into the placita when a scream 
from Mrs. Ariosto spoiled his climax. She was swinging a small 
chamois bag over her head. 

“My diamonds,” squalled Mrs. Ariosto, “my diamonds!” 

When the butcher and the doctor met on the plaza the next 
day, the butcher told the story. 

“Sure they let her take ’em,” he said. “The old buzzard prob- 
ably gave ’em to her. I don’t doubt she earned ’em good and 
plenty.” 


A PERSISTENT RUMOR 


Tue last day of September. Taos was crowded for the feast 
of San Gerénimo. Horses drooped at every hitching-post around 
the plaza, and every wagon in the county had come groaning 
into town loaded with dressed-up Mexicans. A few dusty cars 
had brought dudes from Santa Fe and even farther away. In- 
dians came in from the pueblo, afoot, a-horseback, or in cars, 
when they could catch a ride in return for adding local color to 
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someone’s recollections of Taos. The air was filled with dust 
spiraling in the setting sun. There was dancing in many dailes 
around the plaza, but the gambling place was the center of 
attraction. 

An empty store-room had been lightly camouflaged by a paper- 
board screen just inside the door: not even a chewing-gum stand 
was there to account for the many visitors who went in and out 
during the whole three-day fiesta. A few Indians went in, a 
few Mexicans. Artists in corduroys, flannel shirts, and leather 
jackets came in close little groups. Dudes in city clothes, frankly 
strangers, and dudes trying to look Western in big hats and 
Navajo jewelry, were equally agog to see open gambling 
tolerated in an American town. The solid citizenry was repre- 
sented by the banker, the blacksmith, and the doctor, whose 
observant eye has seen everything that has happened in Taos for 
forty years. Behind the screen were chuck-a-luck, keno, black- 
jack, roulette. 

Roulette was the most popular game, for the town’s favorite 
gambler presided there. It was no play to him, but stern busi- 
ness. He often explained that he preferred to make a living 
by lawful methods, but circumstances were too much for him. 
A man had to support his family and get them educated; and as 
long as bootlegging and gambling were more profitable than 
running an honest business—well, a man couldn’t buck the cus- 
tom of the country. With a sour expression he watched the plac- 
ing of the bets, spun the wheel, called the numbers, paid the 
winners, raked in his winnings. Stern, unmoving face, and eyes 
that never stopped moving. The whirr of the wheel, the snap 
of the bouncing ball, the quiet voice. 

Somebody pushed aside the crowd packed around the table, 
and a heavy man elbowed in opposite the banker. He looked 
like a movie sheriff, with long mustaches and a cardigan jacket 
which he drew back to show his star. The gesture uncovered a 
cartridge belt and pistol. 
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“Tom,” he said, leaning across the table, “a persistent rumor 
keeps coming in to the sheriff’s office that there’s gambiin’ goin’ 
on in this town. How about it? Have you seen any gamblin’? 
There’s a persistent rumor—” 

The banker spun again, and the impudent little ball danced 
under the officer’s nose. 

“Naw,” he drawled, “I ain’t seen nothin’ of the kind. Ain’t 
heard of no gamblin’ . . . Lookee here, we’ve always been good 
friends—” Tom reached across the table, put his left hand on 
the other man’s sleeve, and with a movement too quick to see, 
he had the officer’s gun. 

“Now clear,” said Tom. “Now clear!” 

An amazed gasp and a movement of consternation among the 
strangers, who were not sure whether this was real or a part of 
the fiesta. The doctor’s chuckle reassured them. 

“You win, Tom,” he said. 

That started a burst of relieved laughter; even Tom’s sardonic 
face almost relaxed into a grin as he handed back the gun. The 
“sheriff”, pleased with the success of the act, turned with a slight 
strut toward chuck-a-luck. Tom had had enough of nonsense, 
and he spun the wheel again. 

“Place your bets, folks!” he commanded. “Place your bets.” 


A LOAD OF WOOD 


J OSE RAMIREZ eased through my door as Indians do, with- 
out knocking, without speaking. When I looked up, he was there, 
waiting. 

“Hello, José! How are you?” 

He stepped across the room, making no sound, for he wore 
old shoe-tops soled with cowhide, like moccasins. I gave him a 
cigarette and he lit it with an ember picked deftly out of the 
fireplace. For a few minutes we smoked without speaking. 

“You wanna buy wood?” asked José. “I got good pifién up 
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the canyon. No cedar; good pifién. I cut him las’ fall; she good 


and hard now. You wanna buy? Six dollars?” 

“No, José, six dollars is too much.” 

“Five dollars,” said José, bright onyx eyes watching me. “Five 
dollars? She’s good wood. Four dollars? Three dollars?” José 
jewed himself down with great speed. “Three dollars?” 

Three dollars not being too much of an overcharge, I agreed. 
A load of wood to be delivered, cut, at my house, and piled 
against my porch wall. But the negotiation was not ended. 

“My wagon wheel, she’s broke,” José confided to me. “The 
blacksmith, she don’ wanna mend him unless I pay. You lend 
me dollar now, and pay me two dollars when I bring wood? I 
can’? get him without my wagon she’s fix. You lend me dollar 
now?” 

I knew José’s reputation perfectly, and I wondered, as I 
handed over the dollar, why I dealt with this one crook when I 
knew so many honest Indians in the pueblo. 

That was in January. I was not surprised that for weeks I 
saw nothing of José or his wagon, or my wood. 

On a clear cold day in February, I drove to the pueblo to see 
the ancient ceremony of the blessing of weapons. Every man 
that day marched with his most valued weapon. Bows and ar- 
rows which might well have seen battle against the invading Ute; 
spears such as were thrown from running mustangs to kill the 


buffalo; rusty flint-locks with powder horns; modern rifles; even 


the best of the sporting painters’ guns lent for the day. José, of 
course, had borrowed, and borrowed well. He marched grandly, 
carrying a shining shotgun and an expression which made it im- 
possible for me to be so crude as to mention business. 

In March I was in the pueblo again. Amused to push the 
matter of my load of wood, I went to José’s house. José, his 
wife told me, was up the mountain. She thought he was getting 
wood. I sat by the fireplace watching her roll out thin sheets 
of dough and bake them on a hot stone. The room was as delicate 
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as the inside of a shell, with the fire-glow tinting the thick smooth 
whitewash on the walls and the ceiling of saplings laid diagonally. 
A few garments hung from a swinging pole; blankets were folded 
against the walls. She did not know when José would be back; 
but he came in just as I was leaving: not too glad to see me, but 
ready with an explanation. 

“J bin up the mountain,” he said. “The canyon, she’s pretty 
wet. Lossa snow. That wood you bought, she’s very fine wood. 
But I didn’t brought it. Very big job to cut. Tomorrow I bringin’ 
my brother, and we gonna cut that wood for you. We gonna 
bring very good wood to your house.” 

Too loquacious to be interrupted, José talked me down the 
ladder and out of the pueblo. Naturally he brought no wood. 

By April my woodpile was getting low. I thought I would 
make one more effort at José, so I drove out to the pueblo. José’s 
wife was sweeping off her terrace, which was her neighbor’s roof. 
José was out. She did not know where. She knew nothing of my 
wood. When an Indian does not know, you may as well give up. 
So I bought wood from a reliable old Indian who delivered it 
the next day and stacked it in even rows against my sunny wall. 

The next time, I drove to the pueblo through the heavy black 
slush which is one sign of spring in Taos. Buds were fattening’ 
on the red willow, the aspens showed a misty green, and a soft 
gray had come out on the sturdy black stems of the sage. As 
luck would have it, I found José turning his horses into the 
corral. I expected him to avoid me; but he came toward me so 
eagerly that I thought he must be about to borrow another dollar. 
Had his wagon broken a wheel again? 

“T bin up that mountain,” José began. He wrapped his blanket 
around his face like a cowl, leaned against the fence, and looked 
like a Taos painting. I often wonder whether artists paint In- 
dians as they pose, or Indians pose as they are painted. José, 
while I speculated, went off on a new line. “Tha’s Indian land, 
that canyon. No white mans don’ got no right in that canyon. 
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Those game laws don’ matter in that canyon. Indian land.” 
José’s beady black eyes were boring into me. “You like veal?” 
he asked me. “I bringin’ you some very good veal.” 

So I was to consider the episode of the wood closed. 


A venison roast is a very good roast, even out of season. 


THE NEW CHEF 


CoHEN was the first to sense the beginning of a new day. 
Dudes were coming into Taos in increasing numbers, lured by 
better roads and the fame of an art colony. A great railroad 
began to standardize the business of bringing them: two hours 
for the trip from Santa Fe, one in the pueblo to buy beads and 
see the little boy dance, one to lunch and buy curios in town, one 
to see a real artist in his studio, two for the return trip. Even 
the artist business was changing, with the arrival of a couple of 
young lady artists financed from home and able to pay city rates. 

Cohen remodeled his store building into a modern hotel. One 
no longer notified Rosa when one wanted a bath and had it 
brought across the placita in steaming buckets. One merely paid 
a quarter at the desk and hot water ran out of a faucet: that is, 
it did when the engine did not balk. The artists moved their 
Sunday-dinner patronage from the old hotel to Cohen’s new 
dining room, where atmosphere had been carefully constructed— 
Indian blankets; electric lights shaded with Indian baskets and 
decorated with bows and arrows; curios in glass cases and paint- 
ings on the walls: all for sale. Indian maids in costume. Multi- 
graphed menus. The new hotel had risen above the status of 
Mexican cooks, and demanded a chef imported from Denver. 
‘ The chef turned out to be an annoyance as well as an elegance. 
His lavish ideas were bound to conflict with Cohen’s inherent 
preference for thinned cream, thin slices of butter, and faked 
orange juice. Cohen was used to temperament in artists, where 
he could deal with it or ignore it. In the kitchen it was another 
matter; for the chef did not wilt under a loud and masterful 
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voice as Mexican servants did. So the regulars in the dining- 
room often heard sounds of battle from the kitchen: low growls 
from the chef and Cohen’s excited staccato. Such episodes com- 
monly ended with Cohen back in the lobby, rubbing up his self- 
esteem between his hands, while he recited the beauties of his 
hotel and invited new guests on a tour of the bathrooms to see 
the spigots work. 

One day the diners heard a new menace in the chef’s growl 
and a higher note in Cohen’s tense volubility. Everyone stopped 
eating. The artist who never got enough butter forgot to steal 
a couple of slices off the sideboard; the artist who made monkey- 
shines missed a chance to pose on the table as an Indian crouch- 
ing in the firelight. Boleslo, the bellhop, paused in his endless 
stroking of the cement floor with a broom. The kitchen door 
burst open, and Cohen came out, walking quickly. Then the chef 
in white coat and cap, red-faced and armed with two large butcher 
knives. Cohen made for the door in two long leaps. The chef 
followed; then the diners, Boleslo, the clerk, even Mrs. Sena, 
who had been cleaning rooms upstairs. When they reached the 
door they saw Cohen and the chef circling the plaza at increasing 
tempo. Everyone came out of the stores to look. As he passed 
his hotel again, Cohen was making longer and longer leaps. 

“Stop that man,” he yelled to his employees. “Stop that man, 
or I’1) kill him yet!” 


BROWN HAIR 


THE artist was in the pueblo calling on the War Captain. They 
sat on an adobe bench with their backs against the War Captain’s 
house. It was the hour at which men and boys riding in from 
the fields stop to water their horses at the stream. The water 
flowed red from the sunset. Women climbed down ladders from 
the terraced houses, and padded to the creek with the queer 
straddling step caused by their big buckskin boots. They dipped 
pottery jars or lard-pails into the water and carried them dripping 
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to their homes. A few men swathed in sheets stood motionless 
on the roofs. The afterglow on the mountains retreated before 
the swift purple tone which drew night up from the valley to 
the peaks. 

The artist and the War Captain discussed matters. Crops were 
good. “She comin’, plenty rain,” the War Captain prophesied, 
He accepted another cigarette and lit it, holding the match in 
thin sinewy hands. The flare showed his strong high-featured 
face framed in hanging braids. Times were fairly peaceful. 

“God,” explained the War Captain, “she wan’ people live 
peaceful together. Indians don’ bother white mans, white mans 
don’ bother Mexicans, nobody don’ bother Indians. We all right. 
Plenty water. Plenty crops. Plenty babies—” He paused. 

Suddenly he threw down his unfinished cigarette, stood, and 
put a crushing foot on the helpless tobacco. His eyes flashed, but 
there was a hopeless note in his voice. 

“But,” said the War Captain, “the babies all got brown hair.” 
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NEW MEXICO LEGENDS 


By Frank G. APPLEGATE 


NO CALAMITY EQUALS A BAD NEIGHBOR 


O people are closer to or more familiar with their 
saints than the descendants of the Spanish conguista- 
dores of New Mexico. Living as they have in isolation 

for so long a period, they have come gradually to localize the 
stories of many of their most popular saints and to assign to them 
provincial attributes in keeping with the New Mexico environ- 
ment. The following localization of such a story, coupled with 
one of the ancient folk-sayings of the Spanish Colonials, concerns 
San Ysidro, the farmers’ saint, and comes from Quemado, a little 
plaza situated in one of the foothill valleys north of Santa Fe. 
This story is set down just as it was told by one of the older 
inhabitants of Quemado, except that the Spanish of the version 
has been rendered freely into English. 

“San Ysidro was a small bean- and chili-rancher and lived 
near the Rio Grande, on one side of which stood his house, while 
his fields lay o 1 the other. 

“Santa Rita was his wife and she was a very good woman, 
for every day she would cook a fine dinner and take it to her 
husband where he worked in the fields. When she came to the 
river and was about to cross over to the fields, the water, out of 
respect for her holiness, would separate, part of it flowing 
upstream and part of it downstream, so that she might cross over 
without getting wet. For this reason we always pray to Santa Rita 
for help in times of floods and high waters. 

“One spring, on the fifteenth of May, which is San Ysidro’s 
fiesta day, San Ysidro crossed the river and began plowing his 
fields. But an angel soon appeared before him and said, ‘San 
Ysidro, God has sent me to tell you that you must not plow 
today, for it is your fiesta day and holy, and He will not like 
it if you plow on a saint’s day.? San Ysidro, however, did not 
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stop his oxen and only shouted to the angel: ‘I’m sorry, angel, 
but you tell God I can’t stop plowing now, for the season is very 
late this year. It is now already the fifteenth of May and my 
beans and chili should have been planted long before this.’ 
The angel, who was now following along in the furrow which 
San Ysidro continued calmly to plow, again called to San Ysidro: 
‘God told me to tell you that if you didn’t stop plowing He 
would send a hail-storm to ruin your beans and chili when they 
come up.’ ‘Well,’ San Ysidro called back over his shoulder, but 
without slowing down, ‘you can just tell God I’m going to plow 
this field today, saint’s day or no saint’s day, and that I’ll make 
the best of His hail-storm when it comes and save all the plants 
I can.’ 

“The angel, instead of returning an answer to this, simply 
vanished, and San Ysidro continued with his work. But it was 
not long before a second angel appeared in the field, and this 
one also commanded San Ysidro to stop his plowing. But instead 
of stopping, San Ysidro only whacked his oxen the harder and 
as he set his plow a little deeper in the ground, replied to the 
angel somewhat testily: ‘There is no use for you to talk to 
me. Whatever happens, I’m going to plow this field today; I 
don’t care if it is my fiesta. And I can tell you further, it would 
be just the same to me if it were the fiesta of all the saints 
combined, instead of just my own.’ ‘Well,’ said the angel meekly, 
‘I can only tell you what God told me to tell you. He said to 
tell you that if you didn’t stop plowing this time He would send 
cutworms and grasshoppers to eat all the beans and chilli that 
the hail didn’t destroy.’ 

“San Ysidro was a little vexed by this time, but he remained 
as calm as possible as he replied to the angel: ‘You can just tell 
God to send on His cutworms and His grasshoppers, or any kind 
of bugs He has, and [ll kill all of them I can. And while you 
are about it, you can also tell Him I’m going to plow this field 
today, whatever happens, and that I’d be pleased if He wouldn’t 
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annoy me further by sending you young angels down here. There 
must be something more useful He could have you doing.’ 

“At this retort the second angel vanished suddenly, but before 
San Ysidro had plowed even one more furrow, a third angel 
made his appearance and said: ‘San Ysidro, God says that if you 
don’t mind Him and stop plowing this minute, He will get really 
angry and send a bad neighbor to live right next door to you.’ 

“Upon hearing these words, San Ysidro dropped his goad 
and shouted ‘Whoa!’ to his oxen. When they had stopped he 
drew his plow out of the ground as quickly as possible and then, 
turning toward the angel, said: ‘Tell God He wins. I give up. 
I would try to make the best of His hail-storms and cutworms 
and grashoppers, or anything else of the sort He could send me, 
but to have a bad neighbor is too much of a trial for even a 
saint.” ” 


HOW SAINTS ARE MADE 


In the late afternoon of May 13, 1881, a solitary horseman 
was making his way across the dry, cedar-spotted foothills of a 
low mountain range, a trifle east and south of central New 
Mexico. From the air of alertness and watchfulness main- 
tained by this lone rider, it was quite manifest that he was more 
intent on putting distance behind him than on attempting to 
arrive at a definite destination; and every time he topped one of 
the low ridges over which his trail led him, he glanced back- 
wards, as though there were a possibility of his being pursued. 
Now and then he urged his horse to greater efforts, but it 
could be easily seen that the animal was almost exhausted. How- 
ever, at each fresh urging it would break into a stumbling canter, 
only to slow to a trot and then to a walk as the spurs were with- 
held. The trail over which the horseman passed wound in and 
out among the low trees and the other natural obstacles of the 
landscape, as though the first traveler who had come in that 
direction had found his way through those hills as best he could 
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with the least effort, and afterwards all others had followed, as 
nearly as possible, in his tracks. 

Finally, just as darkness was beginning to blur the scattered 
trees of the landscape into one great, dark mass, the man on the 
wearied horse arrived at the first house of the little Spanish- 
Colonial village of Escondido, which was all but hidden in a 
small valley of the mountains. This house, which was the larg- 
est and most pretentious of the village, stood on the road just 
outside the little plaza, and adjoining it on one side were large 
and well sheltered corrals. 

The rider, instead of entering the open plaza of the village, 
stopped before this first house. After making a careful survey 
of his surroundings, he dismounted, and dropping the reins 
over the drooping head of his horse, stepped to the door and 
knocked. Almost immediately his knock was answered by a voice 
from inside the house, calling: “Pase adelante.” 

The wayfarer thereupon opened the door and stepped inside. 
He found himself in a typical room of a Spanish New-Mexican 
house. It was a long room with whitewashed walls, and the low 
ceiling was supported by heavy round vigas cut from young pine- 
tree trunks. In one corner was a small fireplace with a horseshoe- 
shaped opening, within which a pot of stew was simmering. Near 
the center of one side of the room stood a low table above which 
a single candle burned in a tin wall sconce, dimly lighting the 
table and the interior of the room. Seated at this table, which 
was set for a meal, were three people: a man of perhaps forty- 
five years with a strong Spanish cast of feature, his wife, a little 
younger than he, and their daughter, a beautiful girl with large, 
dark eyes and fine features, who appeared to be about eighteen 
or twenty years of age. 

When these three saw their visitor, expressions of startled 
amazement appeared on their faces, for before that time very 
few Americans had ever found their way to this remote and 
isolated village; yet this man was undoubtedly an americano, 
and a very young one at that. 
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As he stepped into the room, the stranger swept his large felt 
hat from his head, and making a ceremonious bow, said in the 
ish of New Mexico: “Senora, Senorita, y Senor, excuse 
me, but I have ridden far today and my horse is almost tired to 
death. Could I trouble you for a lodging for myself and horse 
for one night? I have money to pay.” As the young man spoke, 
he smiled most ingratiatingly, exposing at the same time two 
rather prominent but not at all disfiguring upper teeth. 

Immediately the man rose, and hospitably offering his chair 
to the visitor, replied: “Sevior, we have not much, but what we 
have you are welcome to. The money is not necessary here. Seat 
yourself and eat while I attend to your poor animal.” 

While the man was absent, the young American turned his 
attention to eating, while the two women shyly and silently 
waited on him. Only once did the girl speak during this time 
and then it was to whisper to her mother: “Perhaps he is a saint 
in disguise. He looks like the picture of the young seat 
San Miguel, in the church.” 

When the father returned from the corral, the conversation 
was politely resumed, but the guest soon perceived that his host 
and hostesses were somewhat restrained and slightly distraught, 
as if they were worried over something. He had also taken notice 
that they had scarcely touched the food on their plates and then, 
as he observed them more closely, he saw that they were dressed 
as if for a special occasion. He said: “I’m afraid I’m in your 
way. You are dressed to go somewhere or to receive company.” 

“Do not let that trouble you,” his host hastily assured him. 
“It is true that it is quite necessary for us to go to a daile, but 
you can stay here while we are gone as though this house were 
your very own.” 

“But I like to dance, too. Can’t I go with you?” asked the 
young man. 

“No, no,” quickly replied the other, appearing more worried 
than before, “you must not go. It wouldn’t be safe for you 
there, and besides, you must be too tired, anyway.” 
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“I’m never too tired to dance,” said the young American, 
“and what is there to be afraid of? I’ve gone to many Spanish 
bailes and have always been welcomed and treated fine.” 

At this assertion the host turned a troubled countenance toward 
the two women and then replied in an excited tone to his young 
guest: “I will tell you all about everything and then you will 
see why it is not at all safe for you to go to the baile and why you 
must remain quietly here in the house while we are gone. I do 
not like to bother you with our troubles, but I see no other way 
to explain things to you so you will understand. This daile is 
being given by a Mexican from Old Mexico, named Ruiz. He 
is a cattle and horse thief, a bandit, a robber, a bully, and a 
murderer. Just now, his gang is separated and he is hiding here 
in Escondido from the American and Mexican ranchers who were 
making it too hot for him. He has plenty of gold and wears 
always two six-guns on his belt. He does just as he pleases here, 
for everyone is afraid of him. One man he has shot already 
since he came here, because this man tried to kill him when he 
insulted his betrothed. When this Ruiz drinks, he brags of 
the men he has killed and he hates Americans more than all 
others, and claims he has killed two of them and says he will 
kill any other one of them whenever he sees him. Now he is 
giving this eile and he makes us all come, whether we wish to 
go or not. He will have a keg of aguardiente there and will 
try to make everyone drunk and will also get drunk himself. 
So you see why it is not safe for you to go with us tonight, for 
it would make no difference to that devil if you are only a young 
boy, you are an American gringo and he would shoot you just to 
show off how bad he is and you would stand no chance whatever, 
even with your gun, for he can shoot quick, almost before you 
can know what he is going to do.” 

At this recital of his host, the younger man only smiled quietly 
and the other went on even more excitedly: “Ruiz is giving this 
baile in honor of my daughter Rosa, here, and he has commanded 
that we attend it. He wishes to make love to her and has told 
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a young man here, Juan Baca, who wishes to marry Rosa, that 
he will shoot him if he comes near the sala del baile or even tries 
to speak to her again, and he would be even more jealous of 
you, a young americano, if you came there with us.” 

At this point the mother and her daughter could no longer 
contain their pent-up feelings, and the older woman exclaimed: 
“He is a brute, that Ruiz; he is a dirty pig!” And the girl: 
“J hate him! If he touches me I could die! Oh, he is terrible! 
A snake is much better. If he hurts my Juan, I will try to kill 
him, if I die for it.” 

“Took here,” shouted the father, as he drew from beneath 
his shirt a long, keen knife. “If he insults you he will get this.” 

“No, no, no!” cried the two women, almost hysterical by now. 
“He would only kill you if you tried that and then we would 
be left all alone with him, and you know what a beast he is.” 

“But it is perhaps better to try it and die than to live in dis- 
grace,” replied the father sadly. 

While all this talking was going on, the young American 
retained the same amused and good-natured smile on his face. 
But now he turned to his host and said quietly: 

“Perhaps you are right about my not going to the daile with 
you, so don’t allow me to keep you here any longer, for this 
Sefior Ruiz might get angry at you if you are late to his daile.” 

“That is right, and I am glad you are sensible about it,” replied 
the other. “I have enough troubles already without having an- 
other added to them, for I’d feel responsible for you if you 
went. Please remain here and rest. The house is entirely yours.” 

With that the three departed, leaving the young American in 
the house. But no sooner had the door closed upon the others 
than he became very active. First, he drew his two guns from 
their holsters and hastily examined them. Then, replacing them, 
he crossed to the candle and blew it out. From there he groped 
his way to the door, and opening it slipped out into the road. 
He stood in the darkness for a moment until he heard the wail- 
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ing of a violin, and then, guiding himself by this sound, quickly 
found his way to the dance hall. 

As he passed from the darkness into the light streaming from 
the open doorway, he noticed at the edge of the shadows a white- 
faced young native peering into the lighted hall. He sensed 
who this young native might be, but he didn’t stop to speak to 
him. Instead, he stepped quickly to the threshold of the building 
and looked within. 

There he saw his host and the wife and daughter about ten 
feet from the entrance, walking toward the center of the room, 
while from the other end Ruiz, with an impudent grin on his 
face, was advancing to meet them. Quickly then the young 
American glided behind his host without being noticed by either 
him or Ruiz, whose attention just then was wholly absorbed 
otherwise. When Ruiz was perhaps three paces from the little 
group, he stopped, and bowing deeply in mock courtesy, said: 
“Ah, my beautiful little Rosa, how you honor me.” 

As Ruiz bowed, the young American stepped clear from the 
group and stood with hands hanging idly at his side, and with 
his customary smile on his lips, so that when Ruiz straightened 
up again, he was looking directly at him. The effect on Ruiz 
was instantaneous. His face turned the color of dirty ashes and 
his mouth sagged open, as with bulging eyes he stared at the 
smiling apparition before him. 

When Rosa’s father noticed the expression of Ruiz’s face, 
he glanced aside for the cause, and seeing his youthful guest 
standing there smiling, with hands hanging freely at his side, 
he made a motion toward his knife, as though he were about 
to draw it in order to defend the young man. But glancing again 
at Ruiz and seeing the effect on him of the appearance of the 
guest, he withheld his hand to await further developments. 

For fully half a minute this silent tableau endured. Then 
Ruiz recovered sufficiently to stammer aloud: “E/ Chivato!” 

At the pronouncement of this magic name, it was as though 
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a sibilant echo passed about the entire room, repeating “E/ 
Chivato, El Chivato!” 

“Right you are, Ruiz,” announced the young man, as his lips 
parted in a little larger smile, exposing his prominent upper 
teeth. “It’s little old Billy the Kid, and no one else. Well, 
Ruiz, why don’t you shoot? You’ve got two guns in plain sight 
on you, and I’ve been hearing what a bad Aombre you are and 
how you don’t like Americans especially. You’ve got the same 
chance I have.” 

“W-we heard you were to be hanged today in Lincoln,” Ruiz 
stuttered in a dry, harsh voice. 

“Well, now, don’t believe all you hear,” laughed Billy. “I 
was handcuffed and fettered but I shot my two jailers in Lincoln 
and here I am, all safe and sound.” Then suddenly hardening 
his tone of voice, he continued: “Now, as for you, Ruiz, you 
dirty, low-down dog, you coward and bully, I sure ought to 
shoot you, too, but you stand there too much like a scared sheep, 
and besides I don’t want to mess up this floor with your blood, 
for the rest of us are going to have a daile here tonight, but not 
you. Now, put ’em up!” and with a quickness that no eye could 
follow, Billy drew one of his guns and pointed it at Ruiz’s 
heart. 

“Don’t shoot, Billy, don’t shoot, for God’s sake!” begged the 
other, his voice shaking with abject terror as he thrust his hands 
aloft. 

“You heard me say I didn’t want to mess up this floor with 
your innards, didn’t you?” Billy snapped. “Now unbuckle that 
belt and drop it on the floor.” And when that was done, “All 
right, Ill give you just three minutes to clear out of this village. 
And listen, Ruiz, if I ever hear of you showing up here again, 
it will be cold lead for you next time, sure. Now get out!” 

Ruiz found miraculous legs to carry him, and in less than the 
allotted three minutes there were heard receding from the plaza 
the hoof-beats of a fast-moving horse. 

With Ruiz gone, the tension in the dance hall broke. In their 
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relief and happiness, Rosa and her mother kissed Billy, while 
the father embraced him and everyone else came forward to take 
his hand. Juan Baca was then called in from the outer darkness 
and with every one happy and in a good humor, the baile was 
begun amid great hilarity. 

In the morning, when Billy, on a much refreshed horse, rode 
away from Escondido, the whole population of the village turned 
out to see him off. 

Now, Billy the Kid would be a strange name for a saint, 
but had any one of three inhabitants of Escondido at that time 
known the modus operandi of elevating saints, soon after the 
above event there would probably have been made and placed in 
the little church at Escondido, an image of Saint Billy the Kid, 
and many candles would surely have been burned before its 
shrine. As it was, El Chivato and El Dios remained for some 
time not so far apart in the minds of some of the inhabitants of 
the little hidden village. 
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TOWARD 
A NEW ARCHITECTURE 


I. WHAT IS MODERNISM? 
By Tuomas D. Broap 


N ARCHITECTURE, as elsewhere, the term “modern” 
can have no other real meaning than “honestly contem- 
porary”. For if architecture is genuinely modern it ex- 

presses modern life, and modern life is merely the latest phase 
of an evolution stretching back of history; the culture of the 
present is inevitably made up, to a large extent, of the culture 
of many generations that have gone before. If we attempt to 
throw away the architecture of the past, our architecture can not 
possibly express the present. Life has continuity—it is a constant 
process of change, which yet preserves in modified form what 
has gone before. And if architecture is to express life and con- 
form to it, then architecture must have this same continuity, this 
same progressive balance between a past that gives way to the 
present and a present developed out of the past. 

All of the great works of architecture were “modern” at the 
time of their creation, and were so considered by their creators 
—we must remember that the stylistic names by which we know 
them were applied by later generations. And those architectural 
works of the past which we find good today are good because they 
fulfill.d functional needs of particular places and times, em- 
ploying the materials at hand in the ways that would best satisfy 
the purposes for which the structures were intended. They rep- 
resent efforts neither to copy former types of buildings and force 
a borrowed style to serve new purposes, nor to make something 
entirely new merely for the sake of novelty. What had gone 
immediately before was used, to be sure, but with such adapta- 
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tions, such departures and additions, as the new requirements of 
the time dictated. 

It can not be emphasized too strongly that each of the struc- 
tures which we regard as architecturally sound fulfilled a cer- 
tain need. The Pharaohs wanted tombs of great security and 
endurance—the pyramids were the answer. The Greeks felt the 
need of shrines for the worship of their gods—their beautiful 
temples came into being. The Romans followed with more tem- 
ples, but needed in addition places for their legislative bodies, 
public games, and meetings—the fora, coliseums, triumphal 
arches, and great public baths resulted. In the Middle Ages a 
compelling religious wave swept Europe—the great Gothic 
cathedrals, marvels of construction and beauty, arose to glorify 
the one true God. 

It is evident, then, that a real understanding of the achieve- 
ments of past architects leads, not to an imitation of their re- 
sults, which would only produce anachronisms, but to an emula- 
tion of their methods of logically solving the problem at hand 
with the best means available. The history of architecture pre- 
sents a continuous evolution of form in response to the demands 
of function. Man first appropriated the caves that he found, 
fighting animals for possession. Then he learned to pile brush 
together to form a rude shelter, and then to pile up stones, plac- 
ing longer stones across the top to form a roof. This principle 
of the beam or lintel was brought down through archaic periods 
to its finest flowering in the Greek. The Romans added the arch, 
which, expanded laterally, became the barrel vault. Rotated, it 
developed the dome; two barrel vaults crossing became the vault. 
The Byzantines developed the method of carrying the dome over 
a square space on pendentives so that the load was concentrated 
on four points. In the later Romanesque period the method of 
building ribs to carry the groined vaults so that centering was 
needed only for the ribs, made vault construction easier and 
made it possible to vault larger spans. This led into the Gothic 
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system of balanced thrusts with the new feature of the pointed 
arch, which both lessened side thrusts and made it possible to 
vault rectangular areas as well as square. 

All of these changes represent developments of the work of 
the immediately preceding periods to satisfy the same needs 
more efficiently, or to meet new needs. The styles invariably 
grew out of construction, and utilized materials at hand in the 
most sensible manner. 

Then came the Renaissance. While the period showed some 
phases of logical progression and building upon the immediate 
past, it did not as a whole ring true because of its reversion to 
forms which had been developed as expressions of other ages 
and in many cases of other countries. Renaissance eclecticism to- 
day seems essentially false. Yet we have never got over this 
falsehood: it is only now that we are making any conscientious 
effort to do something about it. After the Renaissance there was 
a Gothic revival, and from then on other revivals, and revivals 
of revivals; it is the old story of one lie begetting many more. 
Finally, in America, with its conglomeration of precedents, the 
revivals of forms of all countries and ages have produced an 
indiscriminate “battle of the styles”, and the war still rages. Un- 
fortunately, the contestants have great stamina; but they are 
weakening, and it is hoped that they will soon be laid to rest. 

The falsity of our stylistic architecture is very apparent if we 
stop to think about it at all. Let us ask ourselves why we should 
not build period houses. If my lady, en tour, becomes enamored 
of the charm of the rose-covered stone cottages of the Cotswold 
Hills in England, or of the stately beauty of the palaces of Flor- 
ence, and wants this charm or this beauty transplanted just as she 
found it for her own use in Texas or Oklahoma or elsewhere in 
America, why should she not have it? 

The reasons are obvious. These structures, in so far as they 
are good architecturally, are logical developments and expressions 
of the life of a given place at a given time. But conditions here 
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today are extremely different, so that these forms can not be 
a logical expression of our life. Even if it were possible to dup- 
licate these houses without losing the spirit of the style, we might 
have buildings which would be archeological triumphs, but we 
should not be able to live in them. In practice, furthermore, we 
are not even archeologically accurate. Since the buildings of 
earlier ages can not possibly suit our needs today, we resort to 
camouflage and subterfuge. We are not willing to be consistent 
by cooking over open fires, living by candle light, doing without 
heat except that from fireplaces, carrying water from a well, and 
giving up all our present-day plumbing and electrical equip- 
ment and our means of rapid communication and transportation. 
Yet when we insist on including in our homes all the modern 
mechanisms and appliances which contribute to the pleasure and 
ease of our lives, we introduce elements which express them- 
selves in the character of the house in spite of all our efforts to 
hide them, and our supposedly accurate reproduction of a past 
style becomes a sham, neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring. 
The result is incongruity, falsehood, lack of self-expression. 

Then too, the house is only part of the picture. If we like the 
archaism of the period styles, to make the scene complete we 
should don the costume of the time and place to which our 
period house is appropriate; hear only music of that time or 
before; have nothing to do with radios or movies; ride only in 
horse-drawn carriages—in fact, get completely out of contem- 
porary life. But of course we do not want all the contrivances 
for our comfort which we use daily, to be archeologically au- 
thentic. Who would want an antique motor car or airplane? Yet 
there is as much reason for a period motor car as there is for 
a period house. 

On the other hand, if period architecture is bad, certainly no 
improvement is offered by much of what is called “modernism”, 
or “the modernesque”, or “art nouveau”. We must distinguish 
carefully between what is honestly and logically modern in the 
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sense of being contemporary and functional, and what is merely 
affected. These extreme digressions are the result of a desire 
to get completely away from the fallacious period styles and 
to do something entirely new with no ties to the past. But such 
an effort is a shot out of the rough on one side of the fairway 
into the rough on the other side. Those who make novelty an 
end in itself may know whence they are coming, but they cer- 
tainly do not know whither they are going. 

There are, too, some who think they know where they are 
going, but have lost the road. Certain contemporary French 
architects and their followers in this country have decided, with 
complete disregard for French logic, that because this is an age 
of increasing speed and motion, buildings should be designed to 
simulate airplanes, ocean liners, and locomotives. In their utter- 
ances the now magic word “dynamic” has eclipsed reason. Thus 
they ignore one of the fundamental requirements of all build- 
ings, which is stability. Other “modernists”, riding a good idea 
too hard, are applying a categorical logic to architecture with 
excessive rigor, and, forgetting that architecture must have an 
esthetic soul as well as a material body, have become illogical 
through an excess of a too narrow logic. In the face of such per- 
versions of theory, it is small wonder that a great many people 
revolt at the idea of accepting what they are led to believe is 
modern architecture. 

We can not progress along our road either by backing up or 
by turning off. We have come through a period in which there 
has been a great deal of backing up to period houses, period 
furniture, and period what-not. We are now in a phase char- 
acterized by a great deal of turning off to the novel and the 
bizarre. The road, however,—which is reason—leads in the right 
direction; and in increasing numbers we are beginning to go 
forward along the road. 

That the growing-pains of architecture at the present time are 
unusually severe is quite natural, for two reasons. First, there 
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has been a long break in the logical, progressive development of 
construction. Ever since the artists and architects of the Renais- 
sance reverted to old forms, our anchorage has been lost. The 
Romans had Greek architecture from which to create their own. 
Romanesque was a ready basis for the evolution of Gothic. These 
gradual, successive evolutions in construction kept architecture 
contemporary through each of those ages. But what have we as 
a foundation for our contemporary architecture? A heterogeneous 
mixture of contending revivals, long since become false. 

And then, to accentuate the difficulty of adjustment, new 
methods of construction and materials are being developed at an 
increasingly rapid rate. The Greeks, the Romans, the builders 
of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, all used masonry con- 
struction; and while they evolved different ways of using 
masonry, no important new materials were brought in to dis- 
turb the even progress of architectural development. Suddenly 
within a very short period we have steel and reinforced concrete 
frames, elevators, numbers of innovations in the way of heat- 
ing, ventilating, and sanitary equipment, electric lighting, power, 
and communicative devices, and various means of rapid travel— 
all of which have many and varied influences on the character 
of our buildings. It is of course these very things that have 
forced our hand on the period hypocrisy. 

In such a situation, the solution can be found only by a deter- 
mined application of common sense. Buildings, the chief fruits 
of architecture, have certain functions to fulfill both physically 
and esthetically. First, they must house their occupants in the 
most efficient and comfortable manner possible; but must at the 
same time be expressive of the character of these occupants, 
whether the buildings be banks or factories, churches or theaters, 
hotels or hospitals, large groups of offices or homes of single fam- 
ilies. In addition, each building must have a proper relation to 
its particular locality; it must show a sympathetic development 
from local traditions and a conformity to the climate. Of course, 
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with the increasing ease of intercommunication, local traditions 
are gradually becoming less and less local, but they will prob- 
ably always exist because climates and the physical aspects of 
different localities will always be different. 

Furthermore, the materials and equipment must be used in 
such a way that they will not be contradictory in construction, as 
they almost always are when an attempt is made to adhere strictly 
to the style of a past period. It is difficult to conceive anything 
more ridiculous, for instance, than adz marks on a wooden beam 
cut originally by a large power-driven saw, or half-timber con- 
struction shammed with thin boards applied to the real construc- 
tion underneath. 

We see then that if we avoid copying our traditions, but in- 
stead use them as a basis from which to develop in expressing 
the character of the present; and if we do this with logical use 
of materials and with efficiency in arrangement and construc- 
tion, we shall have captured the spirit and culture of the time, 
place, and potential occupants of any structure we may be putting 
up, and our building will necessarily be contemporary, func- 
tional, and modern. 


II. ORGANIC BUILDING 
By O’Nei Forp 


phous status of American architecture, but at least some 

of the influences at work can be detected. For instance, we 
seem to have inherited from the frontier an unconsciously hos- 
tile attitude toward our environment, toward the land, which 
makes it difficult for us to build in harmony with the landscape. 
Again, there is frequently in our architecture a hint of a will- 
to-power, an assertion at all costs of the individual ego, which 
is possibly connected with the individualism of the Industrial 
Revolution. And then there is that curious American humility 
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which leads us to imitate European styles in every branch of 
art. These influences of course do not explain everything, but 
perhaps they will repay a brief examination. 

Historians have described vividly the dauntless courage of 
the pioneers, and there can be no doubt that the dark and bloody 
ground of the frontier required and produced men of more than 
ordinary stamina and enterprise. When it was a question of a 
struggle for bare existence against a hostile environment, a self- 
reliance was necessary in describing which the word “individ- 
ualism” seems no more than a polite understatement. But as the 
frontier passes and cities grow up on the prairies, the traits which 
were necessary for the conquest of the continent survive as a 
cultural lag in a new environment which requires a considerable 
degree of group-consciousness if life is to be tolerable. And as 
this growth of cities becomes the dominant factor in our new 
civilization, the negative aspect of pioneering becomes evident. 
For the pioneers, while they have founded an empire, have also 
stripped the earth of its trees and grass. The untouched woods 
of East Texas, lush and generous, were for them land to clear 
and wood to burn; and the rich and boundless prairies were land 
to be broken, farmed carelessly, and allowed to lose its top 
soil, which ran into the rivers so that now we think of spending 
millions to make the clogged streams navigable. More times than 
not the pioneer was on the make, and did not care how he treated 
the earth; for by the time his own exploitation could impoverish 
one region he could have escaped to a virgin area. There were 
exceptions, to be sure: in South Texas, for instance, particularly 
among such German towns as Fredericksburg, New Braunfels, 
and Castroville, the tradition of culture was applied to the land, 
and the towns are models of planning, with houses which, though 
old, are beautiful, and far better than the few bungalows that 
have sprung up among them. For the most part, however, the 
obliteration of the land along the frontier was a waste com- 
parable to the casual and needless slaughter of the bison. 
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This same spirit of the pioneer has gone into the making of 
our cities, and has become merged with the influence of the In- 
dustrial Revolution. Unfortunately, our cities represent not an 
advanced stage of industrialism, but the crude early stages, which 
not only reveled in childish production of cheap machine-made 
goods apparently for the mere pleasure of seeing what machines 
could do, but also displayed an equally childish love of power 
for its own sake, a destructive expansion of the individual ego. 
The American tendency to present a positive statement of one’s 
taste and well-being by outdoing one’s neighbor, by possessing a 
more expensive motor car, a bigger and more costly residence, 
or a larger mausoleum, is a kindred phenomenon. An American 
house must be an expression of the owner’s personality, and it 
must never agree with the house next door in either style, color, 
height, material, or physical orientation. The banker’s house is 
Spanish, the bootlegger’s villa is Italian, and the dry-goods mer- 
chant has an English cottage of twenty-two rooms. The banker 
and the bootlegger and the dry-goods merchant are the sons of 
the pioneers; and, like their fathers, they find in their environ- 
ment a challenge to their respective identities, a stimulus to self- 
assertion. 

The same impulse seems back of the absurd skyscraper-build- 
ing programs of cities which have no natural limits to expansion 
outward instead of upward. We are obsessed with mere bigness. 
From the top of any one of the ever-higher skyscrapers which 
line our business streets, the modern American city looks, to quote 
Louis La Beaume, “not unlike a vast neglected asparagus bed, 
with bristling stalks upstanding in crass disorder”.* And he asks, 
“Whither is this frenzy of Bigness leading us? Why should we 
be so impressed with swollen magnitude? At the circus children 
gaze with wonder on the fat woman, and bumpkins marvel at 
the muscles of the strong man. But must life be forever just a 
circus? Step this way, ladies and gentlemen, and gaze upon the 


*La Beaume, L.: “Our Own Adult Education”, Architectural Forum, February, 1931. 
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tallest building in the world. Ten million tons of steel compose 
its bones. Ten thousand pairs of hands bolted it together...” 
We crane our necks in wonder. 

When one adds to these forces the snobbish impulse toward 
imitation which strains our residences into distressing caricatures 
of older styles, a really alarming picture is the result. Our falsely 
romantic attitude toward skyline and countryside is hardly less 
retardant to the development of a clean and sensible architecture 
than the spurious misrepresentations of modern advertising bally- 
hoo. The architectural romanticism of imitation is of the same 
vulgarity as Suitatoriums, Cleanitoriums, Hatitoriums, Shrines 
of Thrift, and Cathedrals of Learning. It is hardly nece sary, 
however, to aim another blow at “period” domestic architecture. 

But perhaps it is necessary, as a sort of appendix to th’ ex- 
hibit of pernicious influences, to mention the “modernistic” fad— 
really another manifestation of the impulse toward imitation. 
Any sudden advent of a new material is baffling, and the small 
minds that never grasp its deeper significance are immediately 
struck with the amazing tricks they can make it perform. Some 
joyously mould it into imitations of honest materials: concrete 
is made to look like stone blocks; steel is painstakingly made 
to look like “improved” wood. And some merely warp the new 
material into a different “style”, new, unprecedented, unique— 
mannered, original, and in vogue. But shortly the fads are out 
of style. And though these false styles are short-lived, the sin- 
cere workers and true visionaries are not a little dismayed at the 
sudden popular versions that are presented as final. 

May I place all possible emphasis on the difference between 
the eclectic who turns a hand to a modernistic decoration which 
is merely flashy, amusing, and eventually disgusting—and the 
builder who bases his work on organic unity and spiritual ex- 
pressiveness? The grotesque atrocities of show-window cuteness 
and the jagged meaninglessness of department-store objets dart 
have done much to confuse the public attitude and to arouse the 
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) 
"s suspicion that these prettyfied things are concomitants of the new 
movement, whereas in reality they are antithetical. 
ard Such a situation might well seem hopeless, especially when 
ires one remembers that it has resulted in the main from impulses 
sely which arise below the level of consciousness, and has developed 
less forms which, however ugly, have become part of the mores of 
ure the community. To object in the name of reason is almost naive. 
lly- But a few architects are objecting, and though they usually call 
ume themselves by a rather forbidding name—that of “functional- 
ines ists’—at bottom their only platform and their only theory is 
ary, common sense. Yet their program, though simple, is not widely 
ure. popular. However fundamental a concept may be, however evo- 
ex- lutionary its development, there are those who would close their 
j— eyes to analysis and logic and rely on the easy application of em- 
ion. bellishment and complications. The word architect has come to 
nall mean designer and decorator; and our buildings are arranged 
tely instead of organic. He who has the courage to eliminate extran- 
ome eous forms, to analyze biologically, and then to build, is invariably 
rete labeled as eccentric, while the hundreds of architects who do not 
ode think, but are content to rely on tradition and to apply the obso- 
_ lete methods of the past, are accepted because they are con- 
ail sidered dependable and conservative. 
“a Yet the attitude of the functionalists is in reality the one 
oe dependable attitude, for only the functionalists try to take into 
the account the purpose before they plan the building. Ours, they 
maintain, is a civilization based on science; and the houses we 
nail live in, the offices we work in, the schools which our children 
ve attend, must all employ the advantages of invention and devel- 
the opment so that through their properly apportioned uses and 
oni their honest application human existence may be an intensifica- 
a tion of living, with goals, order, stability, and direction. They 
Part hold that architecture must not confine itself to the conceiving, 
the planning, and erection of separate working units, but must help 


the entire community to become an organism, conditioned by its 
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relation to present needs of adjustment and a sound analysis of 
its possible future growth. They have not assumed that the 
building of isolated examples of functioning structures—honest 
machines—will be more than a temporary remedy for our pres- 
sure of congestion and obsolescence; they realize that only by a 
deep gash across the path of enterprising individual and greedy 
speculator can our towns be freed from declining values and 
makeshift plastic surgery. They defy particularly the cam- 
paigners who desperately boost and push to extend at any cost 
the limits of their city in competition with its neighbor. They 
do not ask how a city of three hundred thousand can swell to 
five hundred thousand, but begin at the roots by asking for a 
determination of how big the city must be to perform all its 
social, commercial, educational, and recreational functions, and 
look forward to the setting of a minimum and maximum for dif- 
ferent kinds of communities depending upon their character and 
function. The functionalist ideal is building that serves basic 
human purposes permanently, that is related to the community 
as a whole, that is free from ostentation and faddish “isms”, that 
depends upon an honest use of materials, and yet gives scope 
to the architect’s vision and imagination working over these basic 
elements. 

Let us consider the application of these principles to the 
architecture of the business sections of cities. The problem of 


Ficure A.—A typical suburban development, with dull rows of stereotyped 
houses. The inhabitants live either in the street or in the back yard. The long 
runways to the garages occupy a considerable area, and in rainy weather one must 
carry an umbrella to get from the garage to the house. The back yards rarely 
become gardens because of their proximity to the kitchens and the trash burners 
and garbage cans. 


Figure B.—An integrated development. The garages are attached to the houses, 
and the houses may have individual charm. Each family has more privacy, and 
one need not look from one’s terrace into the neighbors’ kitchen. The children 
have breathing space, and there is no danger of their football’s bouncing in 
front of a speeding car. Instead of spending their Sundays on the front porch 
in their undershirts, the men have some inducement to take their newspapers to 
the shade in their gardens. 
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contemporary architecture is presented here in its most acute 
form. With the growing perfection of the machine and the 
parallel inflation of commercial values, there came in the last 
generation the most staggering surge of building that any age 
has ever known. Real-estate prices fluctuated spasmodically, and 
the amorphous process of boom building began. The real-estate 
promoter built his additions and sold them overnight, while with- 
in the city great areas were left to decay, worthless or given over 
to slums. In the business sections the architect was throwing 
up great steel frames and covering them with the dirty lavish- 
ness of borrowed ornamentation, on the mistaken principle that 
he must glorify the ugly skeleton. 

Today we are paying for the rehabilitation of the blighted 
areas, and now only rarely do we see classic columns or cupolas 
stuck on our buildings. Their ugly presence in our skylines only 
accentuates the simplicity of the clean new buildings. Yet the 
mere stripping away of ornamentation, the new application of 
physical principles, and the use of new materials do not neces- 
sarily make a functional building. Actually the wooden frame 
house is often nearer the functional principles of building than 
are our skyscrapers, and among industrial structures only in un- 
studied warehouses and factories do we find a sheer and honest 
expression of truth, function, beauty, and order. 

In fact, the modernism which began by stripping away columns 
and cupolas has developed its own mannerisms. The same in- 
sincerity that underlies modern exploitation-advertising of com- 
modities is evident in the affectation and spurious emphasis of 
the new modernistic fashion of vertical lines on tall buildings. 
There is absolutely no structural reason or esthetic excuse for 
such alternating vertical dark and light stripes. They represent 
nothing but a more or less feeble attempt to symbolize aspiration, 
to make a building appear to be what it is not—for a building, 
whether it be three or ninety storeys high, can never be anything 
but a series of horizontal floors, one above the other, each floor 
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self-sustaining. A glance at some tall building at night when it 
is lighted, when the scrubwomen are working, will furnish con- 
clusive proof that the “rooms expand on the same floor level 
and require windows arranged horizontally”. Each storey is a 
plane where man’s natural relation to man is horizontal. These 
successive levels are reached by smaller horizontal floors moving 
vertically, and becoming, at each station, a vestibule and con- 
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tinuation of the floor.* Any exterior denial of these funda- 
mentals is either a concession to the owner’s desire for dramatic 
effect or evidence of the architect’s ignorance or disregard of 
engineering principles. 

One has only to look at buildings under construction to see 
the gradual process of covering an honest core with a fake facing. 
For example: first the steel frame is up, a light and beautiful 
pattern of bays and cubic voids, a beautiful silhouette; then the 
concrete floor slabs are poured, and the building has assumed 
meaning: its logic is evident. For structural reasons its horizon- 
tals, the floors and beams, are much more prominent than the 
columns, the verticals. All that need be done now is to glaze it— 


*Naturally, when elevator shafts appear on the face of a building there is a resulting 
vertical line, or absence of horizontals—a stem that, incidentally, is pleasingly contrasted 
with the horizontal floors. 
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absolutely nothing more except painting, etc., is necessary to make 
it a light and spacious place to work. The verticals are entirely 
secondary and could well be set behind the curtain walls of glass, 
or a combination of glass and stainless sheet metal, or glass and 
concrete.* But instead, wide, heavy, meaningless piers of brick 
or stone are hung on the sides of the buildings. These masonry 
covers hide the actual structural columns; and, as if to shut out 
more light and to accentuate further the shooting upward, more 
piers are set between these so that small windows similar to 
those in the usual residence or old brick-wall building can be 
set between them. These little glass holes, high above the floor, 
are actually set back into the floor space (with a waste of rentable, 
usable square feet), so that the screaming verticals will be made 
even more prominent by shadows. Then the existence of such a 
base thing as a floor is wilfully denied by filling the vertical 
spaces between the windows with some dark material, preferably 
green, that weakly approximates the color of the glass area. In- 
side the building the result is dark areas where the pretty pylons 
rise; and unless it has occurred to the architect that artificial air 
conditioning is worth while, the structure is even poorly venti- 
lated: an inflexible bulk, orderless and stupid. 

The owner has spent great sums to make his building a bad 
machine—an already obsolete structure, and a questionable in- 
vestment if he is concerned with the next decade. Even the steel 

*It is interesting to notice that lighting engineers have demonstrated the value of large 
lighted areas of less brilliance in preventing eyestrain. According to A. Lawrence Kocher 
and Albert Frey, “One of the most astonishing discoveries of lighting experts is the fact 
that the room flooded with daylight from an entire wall of glass is more satisfactory for 
working and less disturbing to the eye than the room with light from a single moderate- 
size window. In other words, the greater the glass area the more favorable the working 
conditions will be. This phenomenon is checked by daily experience. There is no significant 
eyestrain in reading on a porch that is open on three sides, but there is an eyestrain in 
typing or reading in a room with light from a single window that is surrounded by dark 
wall areas. It is essential, therefore, to seek daylight intensity that is evenly distributed 
without excessively bright or dark spots. Lighting engineers offer the rule: the brightest 
spot in any building should not have more than three times the illumination of the dimmest 
spot in the same building. It is an easy matter to design shades with metal blades that 
would deflect the sun’s rays, let in light, and at the same time exclude summer heat. Almost 
invariably office-building windows, though there may be only one in each room, are equipped 


with Venetian blinds which perform this very function.” (The Architectural Record, Feb 
ruary, 1931.) 
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or concrete frame had to be made stronger in order to carry the 
extra exhibition weight. He has a soaring and irreparable exam- 
ple of impracticality quite in harmony with our recent standards 
of inflation; and possibly, if taste does change to sense, he may 
find that he has incurred a similar reaction. These fundamental 
mistakes are only magnified if the building is incrusted with 
faddish ornamentation—sunbursts and perfume-bottle flowers. 
For such decoration, like the gingerbread gewgaws of the Vic- 
torian manner, will go the way of all spurious things. 

Yet I do not wish to seem dogmatic. Although it is frequently 
possible to say what is bad in contemporary design, it is not 
always possible to say just what will be the ultimate forms which 
a functional architecture will develop out of the new materials 
available. Reinforced concrete, for example, is a flexible medium, 
stone that can be poured, like water, into any conceivable shape. 
Yet, except for its strength and relative density, architecturally 
it is no more than wood if it continues to be limited by wood 
forms. A few pioneer architect-engineers have built tremendous 
domes and vaults with no outside forms and only comparatively 
small movable forms on the inside. But a common lack of neces- 
sary mathematical knowledge among architects and engineers and 
the extra expense due to lack of standardization in forms and 
machines make this revolutionary yet simple method as yet un- 
available. Concrete shot on by compressed air is almost twice as 
dense and strong as poured concrete; yet in Texas, for example, 
there is only one firm equipped to do this type of work. Though 
so far as I know it has never been done, it is quite possible to 
build tremendous arched vaults by supporting, on light posts, 2 
fabric of metal lath and light reinforcing—by plastering the 
inside and then spraying the required thickness of liquid con- 
crete on the outside. When the inside supports are removed the 
building is plastered and complete. As a matter of fact the larg- 
est domes ever built were done in a manner somewhat similar to 
this. They are the twin domes of the Great Market in Leipzig, 
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249 feet in diameter, made of shells of concrete only 3 inches 
thick. 

Again, there are few examples of the use of that perfect 
symbol of structure, the line that has its ends in infinity, a static, 
moving, and beautiful curve—the parabola. The great airplane 
hangar at Orly, near Paris, is a superb work, a parabolic vault 
1,000 feet long and 385 feet wide, built of a concrete shell vary- 
ing from 8 to 3% inches in thickness and having no beams or 
girders. Are these simple enclosures of space less products of 
the creative imagination than the cheap “modernistic” shop-fronts 
that have recently lined our downtown streets—or such pom- 
pously sterile monuments to classicism as our post offices and 
city halls? 

In dealing with domestic architecture, a common-sense pro- 
gram has an even more difficult task; for custom and convention, 
as well as fad and imitation, are here even more closely woven 
into the texture of the emotions of the occupants. One easily un- 
derstands that even though there can be no reasonable objection 
to functional principles of building, we who have lived all our 
lives in period rooms with flowered wall papers, Oriental rugs, 
furniture scattered in decorated disorder, and mantels weighted 
with gadgets, can but experience rising doubts and antipathies in 
the presence of any radical alteration of these things. The issue, 
however, goes far deeper than a mere wrangle over decoration, 
for the engineer-artist-architect holds it incongruous to hide sci- 
entific household accessories in a hybrid structure in adapted 
Spanish, Colonial, or Normandy-farmhouse style. He considers 
it ridiculous for us to swelter in rooms that in order to conform 
to a borrowed tradition have small leaded casements—and 
ludicrous for us to sun ourselves under arc lamps in dismal Tudor 
houses when sunshine, fresh air, and an integrated arrangement 
of rooms are the precise gifts of our new materials. These very 
gifts may serve a new decorative purpose in relieving the sim- 
ple masses and lines, in saturating or lowering the key of the 
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broad sweeps of color, and in heightening or retarding, by 
mechanical adjustment, the actual emotional stimuli that these 
rooms may evoke. 

In fairness to the functionalist, it is well I emphasize that his 
stand implies no contempt for the various types of architecture 
of the past. In most cases—usually, in fact, except in the periods 
of revivalism—they were exact expressions of their respective 
periods, reflecting the steps of progress and the structural lim- 
itations imposed by lack of material development. In this con- 
nection I am reminded of the movement toward the perpetua- 
tion and development of an indigenous Texas architecture that 
Mr. David R. Williams has so successfully advocated and ap- 
plied. Until a few months ago I was associated with him in this 
research necessary to the formation of a sound background upon 
which to develop a philosophy of architecture. We had not in- 
tended that our investigations should lead to reproduction of 
these old houses or imitation of their mellowed stone walls and 
their tumbledown picturesqueness. They are beautiful houses, 
and certainly, since they are free from all imported precedent, 
they are worthy of emulation in Texas; but even this was almost 
the opposite of our purpose. We sought and found in these 
weathered Texas towns a seed of good sense: houses built to 
live in, built of the best materials available—the most modern 
materials then available. In some locations there was stone and 
it was carefully fitted together; other places yielded nothing but 
the mud itself, and so adobe houses were built; and where there 
were forests, wood was used. Openings in the walls were either 
arched with stones or bridged with great wooden beams. Roofs 
were pitched sharply to shed the rain. There were wide porches, 
ells that sheltered from the north wind and ells that caught the 
precious summer breezes. 

These were the things we found in simple houses grown out 
of the soil. And this is what we wanted to show Texans—that 
these houses were as modern when they were built as a sky- 
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scraper is today, as purposeful as a piston in a motor—machines 
to live in. These houses, with the charm of their fine propor- 
tions, are the wealth that our forbears have given us, straight- 
forward and honest, free from mannerisms and styles. 

But today we have concrete, steel, and glass, instead of wood 
and stone and adobe. Today great openings can be spanned. 
Concrete or steel can project to form wide, unobstructed porches, 
and the entire area of the lot becomes a garden since the attic 
is done away with and the roof becomes habitable.* This one thing 
is particularly significant, both economically and esthetically, 
for it is possible to use this roof-terrace as a private garden or, 
one can imagine, as a sort of elevated street, a clean and quiet 
place for strolling. The profiles of our streets would then be 
free from jagged dormers and spiky gables and pinnacles, and 
something of the serene and static restfulness of our own hori- 
zontal landscape would dignify our rows of houses. The easy 
movement of our horizontal-seeing eyes would find resting places 
in a pure and simple outline. 

If one wishes, hollyhocks will bloom against these light- 
colored walls; ivy will trace its gossamer patterns on them; and 
these walls with their simple self-decoration will weather grace- 
fully, gathering sunlight and casting subtle shadows. The living 
house is after all no more than spaces enclosed by walls, whether 
the walls be of logs, brick, glass, or concrete. They are covered 
with a roof, whether it be sloping or flat. There are great fire- 
places, rows of books, teacups, and cigarettes. There is no cam- 
ouflage. An ideal house is flexible, for. it is not bound by rules 
of tradition; and it can have timeless beauty, for its beauty de- 
pends only on the nicety of its proportions, the fitness of colors 
and textures, and its inseparable union of function with form. 

Tomorrow’s architecture is here; and tomorrow will show 


*These flat roofs can be insulated better against the burning heat of summer or the cold 
of winter than any pitched roof. Either a free, well ventilated space between the ceiling and 
the roof, or one of the various scientific insulating materials, is far more efficient than a 
semi-closed waste space between the ceiling and a sloping roof, where the pressure downward 
is often great enough to break plaster or make ceilings sway. 
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shines | ys a way to a more satisfactory existence through building. It 
opor- | concerns everyone, because all human experiences are related to 
ight- | walls and roofs. Home, factory, office, store, theater, and school 
are stages upon which life lives. Tomorrow’s architects are not 
wood | concerned with propaganda for a new style, but their stand shows 
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‘am- 
_ conclusively how a new style will be formulated by meeting the 
, needs of today with the scientific developments of today. It 
se follows, incidentally, that the corollary is proved that style is 
— “unity of principle animating all the work of an epoch”, and 
how that our own age is determining its own style as surely as the 
> cold zeal of the Middle Ages produced the soaring cathedral spires 
ag or the colonial years of Texas produced the simple stone houses 
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MEXICAN FOLKWAYS 


By Frances Toor 


N A LETTER from the editors of the Southwest Review 

. .» “Would it be possible for you to summarize what your 

magazine has done and is trying to do, with some notice 

of other aspects of contemporary art and folk movements in 
Mexico?” 

I find it difficult to be objective and impartial about Mexican 
Folkways—it has been such an intimate part of me for the last 
seven years. From the first number, which contained only thirty- 
two small pages, until now, when the page size is nine by eleven 
inches and the magazine contains double the number of pages, 
I have tended it myself as editor, translator, stenographer, and 
often errand girl. Thus I may think more highly of it than strict 
reason would allow. But I shall try to be unbiased. 

Mexican Folkways has played an important réle in the forma- 
tion of the new Mexican attitude toward the Indian by making 
known his customs and art; and for the same reason the maga- 
zine has had an important influence on the modern art move- 
ment. In order to explain this, I must be historical and a little 
autobiographical. 

Everyone knows by this time that the Mexican Revolution 
of 1910 has brought about a social change—dozens of books and 
articles have been written about it. The change got under way 
with the first of the Revolutionary-Reconstruction Govern- 
ments, beginning with the incumbency of General Alvaro 
Obregén in 1920, and has continued down to the present time. 

The change thus far consists chiefly in an attitude. By this I 
mean that the Revolution has not yet made good in an economic 
sense all its promises to the people. It has been perhaps un- 
necessarily slow in its reconstruction work, and the Indian is 
still poor and illiterate. But at least he has been recognized as 
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a human being. The new governing classes have discovered the 
value of the Indian just as the Industrial Revolution has dis- 
covered the value of the man in the street. They have realized 
that if Mexico is to progress, the masses of Indians, forming 
two-thirds of the population, must be taken into account. So, 
in a fashion inconceivable under the Diaz régime, presidential 
candidates campaign among the Indians; there has been some 
division of land, and agricultural schools and codperatives are 
functioning. Thousands of socialized rural schools have been 
established in districts where schools had never before existed. 
And whereas formerly only tourists appreciated the marvelous 
handicraft productions of the Indians, the Government itself 
is now encouraging handicrafts, together with folk music and 
every other popular artistic manifestation. 

When I came to Mexico in 1922, the nationalistic art move- 
ment was already under way. In 1921, during the centenary 
celebration of Mexican independence, the beautiful, aristocratic 
Chapultepec Park had been opened to the people of the streets 
for the first time in its history, so that they might enter to wit- 
ness a performance of folk dances. Folk dances were also being 
introduced into the schools by the Federal Department of Phys- 
ical Education, and the system of teaching drawing and painting 
was being changed. The children were no longer copying for- 
eign chromos, but were being encouraged to use popular motives 
and were being taught to respect the beauty in their own environ- 
ment. 

José Vasconcelos was then Secretary of Education. His bud- 
gets were higher than they have ever been since, and many new 
educational buildings were under construction in the capital. In- 
stead of importing foreign architects to design buildings in a 
style foreign to the Mexican environment, as the Diaz govern- 
ment had done for the post office, the National Theater, and 
other public edifices, Sefior Vasconcelos employed Mexican archi- 
tects and artisans. 
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The results of this policy were astonishing. 

Mexicans love decoration. They have a long and ancient art 
heritage. Before the Conquest their ancestors were great build- 
ers, sculptors, painters, goldsmiths, weavers, potters. The In- 
dians have conserved this plastic heritage in the construction of 
Christian temples, the finest on the American continent, and in 
their popular arts. And the middle and upper classes, although 
their tastes may have been warped by the former tendency to 
imitate everything European, also have plastic ability and a love 
of decoration. Art, good or bad, is almost essential to the exist- 
ence of Mexicans. Thus it was natural that as the walls of the 
new buildings went up, they were decorated in a striking man- 
ner. These mural decorations initiated the renaissance of fresco 
painting, and the modern art movement, now so famous. 

Diego Rivera, the leading figure of the modern art move- 
ment, who during his sixteen years abroad had made a place for 
himself in European art circles, had returned to Mexico. To- 
gether with other artists such as José Clemente Orozco, David 
Alfaro Siqueros, and the younger men, among them Fermin 
Revueltas, Fernando Leal, and Jean Charlot, he began painting 
the walls of the National Preparatory School, a handsome 
baroque building that had served as a Jesuit school in the 
eighteenth century. 

All of these artists were in sympathy with the ideals and aims 
of the Revolution. They organized a syndicate and were willing 
to work for less than our laborers’ wages—three to ten pesos a 
day. They painted the people, the Indians—their occupations, 
their sufferings; scenes from the Revolution, and pictures of 
what they hoped from the new order. In 1922 the new Min- 
istry of Education building was begun, and Diego Rivera, with 
some few others, began decorating its walls with frescoes; but 
the syndicate broke up and Rivera alone continued decorating 
this building. Since that time he has decorated several others. 

The middle classes, here as elsewhere sentimental and con- 
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servative in taste, and accustomed to paintings of saints, of beau- 
tiful ladies reclining on sofas in transparent gowns, of roses, and 
of like subjects, rebelled against seeing Indian men and women 
and their problems coming to life on public walls. But the artists 
were supported by a strong group of partisans. Those in sym- 
pathy with the aims of the Revolution, Mexicans and foreigners 
alike, as well as lovers of art both in Mexico and abroad, lent 
enthusiastic aid to the revolutionary painters. The opposition 
served only to quicken the newly awakened spiritual activity. 
Mexico has perhaps never seen anything finer in all of its history 
than this movement in favor of the century-long-suffering Indians 
—the recognition of their artistic gifts, of their right to share in 
the material and spiritual wealth of the country. 

Like most foreigners, when I came to Mexico I was ignorant 
of what Mexico really is. In those days there was not the litera- 
ture that there is now on its history, culture, and art. But the 
Ministry of Industry and Labor had just financed the col- 
lection of an exhibit of folk art to be sent to the United States. 
Textiles, pottery, lacquer work, gold and silver jewelry, had 
been collected by artists from the entire republic. I saw the 
exhibit many times; and I grew ever more enthusiastic over the 
beauty of an art produced by a humble and practically enslaved 
people and also over the work of the modern artists, so alive, 
virile, passionate. 

I came for a summer-school session and stayed on. Soon I 
began to teach English in the Government schools, and to study 
in the National University. Every vacation I visited some vil- 
lages. As I knew enough Spanish to carry on a conversation, I 
made friends easily with the Indians, and became fascinated by 
their courtesy and customs as well as by their modes of artistic 
expression. 

Because of my own joy in the discovery of an art and civiliza- 
tion different from any that I had previously known, I thought it 
would interest others as well. Thus I conceived the idea of the 
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magazine. As I had had no experience with publications, I con- 
sulted those who had. From a practical standpoint, my Ameri- 
can friends discouraged me, among them Dr. Ernest Gruening, 
who has since praised Folkways and cited it several times in his 
excellent book, Mexico and Its Heritage. Mexican friends, on 
the other hand, who considered only the idea, were very en- 
couraging. Dr. Manuel Gamio, then Sub-Secretary of Educa- 
tion, offered to contribute a hundred pesos a month, and wrote 
an article for the first number on “The Utilitarian Aspect of 
Folklore”. 

I was at the time earning seven and a half pesos a day (three 
dollars American) as a teacher of English, teaching only ten 
hours a week. I had the time, and not much to lose if I were not 
successful, so I walked where angels fear to tread. I did not 
take existing folk-lore magazines for models. As I wanted Mex- 
ican Folkways to express the Mexico that interested me so keenly, 
it has not only described customs, but has touched upon art, 
music, archeology, and the Indian himself as part of the new 
social trends, thus presenting him as a complete human being. 
And in order that the magazine might mean something to the 
Mexicans as well as to outsiders, everything has been published 
in both Spanish and English. 

My first number considerably cooled my editorial zeal. There 

were mistakes in the Spanish text as well as in the English; other 
things were not right, and I had had to go into debt. But after 
the magazine began to circulate there came subscriptions and 
letters of praise and encouragement from both Mexicans and 
Americans. 
- J. Frank Dobie, Secretary of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, 
wrote: “I am sure the work you are doing is worth doing. You 
are not too scientific; I mean that all the personality of the folk 
is not lost in the recording of their lore. On the other hand, you 
are not and could not be a sentimental impressionist.” 

Carl Sandburg, who picked up a number in Los Angeles, sub- 
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scribed immediately and said, “Mexican Folkways is an impor- 
tant and finely human publication.” 

Before my first number was out, Dr. Manuel Gamio had to 
leave his post and my subsidy was stopped. But I was able to 
struggle through five more numbers over the period of a year. 
At the end of that time, humble and small though it was, Folk- 
ways was establishing itself in Mexico and abroad. It was on 
the subscription lists of the best libraries in the United States, 
and it was esteemed even by those of the: young Mexican writers 
who were not at all interested in the Indian. 

President Plutarco Elias Calles wrote of the magazine: “Mex- 
ican Folkways, in addition to being very original, is making known 
to our people and to foreigners the real spirit of our aboriginal 
races and the expressive feeling of our people in general, rich 
in beautiful traditions.” 

One day at the end of the first year, the poet José Frias, head 
of the Department of Publications of the Ministry of Education, 
said, “You are doing too much to bear the burden of all of 
this by yourself. I shall ask the Minister to help you.” 

Dr. J. M. Puig Casauranc, now Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States, was then Secretary of Education, and Dr. Moisés 
Saenz, a well known educator, Sub-Secretary. Both men became 
interested in the magazine and offered to publish it without any 
cost to me, and to leave it completely in my hands as before. 
I was then able to increase the number of pages and illustra- 
tions, and my first art editor, Jean Charlot, was replaced by 
Diego Rivera, who has continued to codperate in that capacity. 

In 1926 Herbert Croly visited Mexico, and became interested 
in Folkways. He advised a larger format, advancing the argu- 
ment that the magazine ought to be more impressive, since it was 
the only magazine of that character coming out of Mexico, and 
was “doing an enormously valuable work in uncovering the re- 
mains of our only native culture, which is rapidly disappearing.” 
He also secured a helpful subsidy from Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst. 
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Accordingly, since 1927 the magazine has been enlarged and has 
contained more illustrations. 

I continued teaching as well as doing all of the work on the 
magazine until the end of 1927. Even though the publication 
of the magazine and most of the contributions were gratis, there 
was never enough money for help. Later the Secretaries of Edu- 
cation decided to allow me my salary as teacher, but to com- 
mission me to devote myself completely to my magazine instead 
of meeting classes. After that I was able to go into the field 
more often and to travel and lecture. 

The six completed volumes of Mexican Folkways are a fair 
document on customs and art. There is nothing else so com- 
plete. They contain articles and illustrations by humble and 
famous writers and artists; Professors Pablo Gonzalez Casanova 
and Miguel O. de Menizabal, Dr. Moisés Saenz, Robert Red- 
field, Carleton Beals, Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons, and others are 
all well known contributors. Not all of the articles are of equal 
interest, but all of them are trustworthy for their data, so that 
the magazine has won the respect of scientists of the standing 
of those whose names I have mentioned and also of Dr. Franz 
Boas, Dr. Paul Rivet of the French Museum, and many others, 
as well as of artists, writers, and laymen. 

In 1931, because of a lack of funds and the need of a rest, I 
suspended publication. Now, the financial situation of the Gov- 
ernment makes it impossible for the Ministry of Education to 
continue publishing Mexican Folkways. But the new Secretary 
of Education, Lic. Narciso Bassols, a leader among the group 
of young intellectuals, has promised codperation. With that aid, 
and with contributions that friends have offered and that others 
may give, I am resuming publication for 1932. 

Mexican Folkways has achieved its unique position because of 
the auspicious time in which it was founded, the codperation of 
many friends, and the fact that in compensation for the joy that 
I derived from the creative end of the work, I have been willing 
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to do many hard and disagreeabie things. The struggle to finance 
it is becoming increasingly difficult. In spite of the fact that the 
magazine is so thoroughly identified with the new trends and 
ideals since the Revolution, and the good work that it has done 
educationally, officials less understanding than Drs. Puig and 
Saenz look upon it as my private and personal enterprise. Amer- 
jcans, on the other hand, even though Folkways has been of great 
value to teachers and scientists, feel that it is so definitely Mex- 
ican the Government ought to support it. I can do all of the 
work, but I can not supply the necessary funds. 

There is no end of interesting material still untouched, but as 


m- far as I am personally concerned my job is practically finished. 
ind Folkways as it is, and certainly with the numbers I am planning 
va for 1932, presents a very good general idea of the life of the 
>d- Mexican Indian. It is formed; and it has established the pre- 
are cedent of a folk-lore magazine that can be both human and 
Jal scientific. What I should like to see happen, is the conversion of 
at Mexican Folkways into Folkways of the Americas. It ought to be 
ng published in the United States, come out monthly, and be the 
nz organ of all of the Americas where primitive customs and art still 
rs, exist. Such a magazine would fill the same need, on a larger 

scale, that Folkways has filled for Mexico. Now that American 
I intellectual leaders are looking inward, and have realized that 
y- Americans must find the sources of their culture on their own 
- continent, such a magazine would be of great value socially and 
ry artistically. 
ip 
d, HANDICRAFTS IN LITTLE MEXICO 
rs By Fiora Lowrey 

NE is tempted to see some small reflection of the con- 

of 6) temporary Mexican art movement in a pottery-making 
yf group recently organized by the Dallas Public Evening 


Schools among Mexicans in Dallas. Evening classes in English 
and Domestic Science had been in progress for some years; and 
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in the autumn of 1931 it was decided to give the Mexicans an 
opportunity for the practice of handicrafts. In addition to af- 
fording the benefits usually expected from such projects, it was 
thought that pottery making would give the Mexicans a slight 
source of additional income from the sale of their work. 

A group of twenty-four Mexicans was assembled to start the 
enterprise. Only one of them, a native of Guadalajara, had ever 
made any pottery before. Yet so strong was their latent talent 
that with tools equally as crude as those of their Mayan and 
Aztec forefathers they produced typically Mexican pottery. With 
ordinary tongue depressors of the type used by the doctors in 
the St. Vincent de Paul Clinic, where the school is located, they 
shaped all sorts of pitchers, bowls, and vases from three dollars’ 
worth of common field clay kept in a new seventy-nine-cent gar- 
bage can. They were given no pictures and no models—each 
Mexican cut his own paper pattern. And since no wheel was 
available, the simple coil method of making pottery was taught. 
The principal instruction given was that of rolling the moist clay 
into coils, of adding coil after coil to fit the pattern, of smooth- 
ing the coils, and finally of sandpapering the surface of the rough 
product. The Mexicans needed only a minimum of instruc- 
tion, and often mere suggestions were sufficient. To them the 
class was not work, but play; they came early and stayed late, 
talking excitedly all the time half in English and half in Spanish. 

When the vases and bowls were finished, no two were alike; 
yet as a group the pieces resembled the pottery of Oaxaca or 
Guadalajara. In the presence of such a phenomenon it was nat- 
ural to reflect upon the artistic backgrounds of the Mexican race. 
I was tempted to see in these humble yet genuine products of 
an instinctive talent, evidence that Mexicans of today have in- 
herited some of the skill of the Mayans, Toltecs, and Aztecs, 
who, archeologists insist, produced pottery which compares favor- 
ably with the ceramics of Egypt, Crete, and ancient Greece. It 
is well known that the Spanish conquistadores, with a curious 
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stupidity not unlike that of Anglo-Americans in their relations 
with more northern tribes, tried to destroy every vestige of the 
indigenous culture of Mexico. But such evidence as the work of 
this pottery class, reinforcing in its humble way the now famous 
contemporary Mexican art movement, indicates that from the 
mingling of the blood of comguistador and Indian slave there 
slowly emerged a civilization, tinged to be sure with the culture 
of Spain, yet essentially Mexican, the expression of the spirit 
of the Mexican race. 

Additional weight is lent to this belief by the Exposition of 
Mexican Art (sponsored jointly by the Carnegie Art Corpora- 
tion, the late Dwight W. Morrow, and the Mexican Ministry 
of Education) which recently toured the United States under 
the direction of Count René d’Harnoncourt. This exhibit indi- 
cates clearly that Mexican handicrafts have survived as a racial 
expression because they are both utilitarian and esthetic. Mex- 
icans have kept alive their arts by creating beautiful objects for 
common use. As Stuart Chase has pointed out in a slightly dif- 
ferent connection, their “instinct of acquisition” is su'»-rdinate to 
their sense of harmony and appropriateness in the objects of 
everyday life. 

The truth of this observation was strikingly shown to me by 
Carmen, a member of the pottery class. Her family had had a 
terrific struggle for existence in “Little Mexico”. They stinted 
and saved every cent, but still were unable to provide an ade- 
quate living for themselves. Finally they decided to give up 
the struggle and go back to Mexico. They sold every piece of 
their meager household furniture; they even sold some of their 
clothes. Carmen had made an unusually attractive vase and I 
could easily have sold it for her, for a good price. But when I 
suggested to Carmen that she sell her vase, she gave me a sur- 
prised and hurt look. If I liked the vase and if I wanted it, she 
would gladly give it to me; but sell it? Never! I explained to 
her that as she was leaving at once, and as her vase had not yet 
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been baked, she could not possibly take it. Then from her slen- 
der savings she counted out some money and asked me to mail 
her vase to her new address in Old Mexico. She needed money, 
but her vase was even dearer to her. She reminded me of the 
verse René d’Harnoncourt tells of finding upon an old Mexican 
jar: 

The hands that made me 

Would caress you 

As they touched me 


When they made me— 
Juan Gomez made me. 


As the sessions got under way it was interesting to watch the 
strong gregarious sense of the Mexicans increase the member- 
ship of the pottery class. I remember the joy of Lupe when she 
completed her first vase. She held it high, and in her admira- 
tion exclaimed, “Oh, I have made a beautiful vase.” In a few 
moments she left the room, only to return hurriedly, leading 


her husband by the hand and announcing, “He wants to make 
a beautiful vase too.” Friends brought in friends so that they 
might work together—I am thinking particularly of Maria. She 
worked in a café for seven dollars a week, and on this sum she 
supported a large family. Her one recreation was the pottery 
class. After the second night she asked if she might bring a 
friend who was employed at the same establishment. I found 
out that each helped the other with the dishes in the café so 
that they might get to class on time. They worked together on 
their vases, rolling and smoothing the coils for each other in 
happy friendship. 

An even more appealing instance of friendliness, “however, 
was the comradely feeling of a certain mother and her three 
daughters. When the mother first came to the pottery class I 
wondered if her toil-worn fingers would ever be supple enough 
to mold clay. Her daughters were in the music class in the next 
room, and it was a beautiful sight to see them slip away from the 
class one by one to watch over their mother and encourage her- 
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When the vase was finished, it was very attractive, and although 
the mother’s name, “Felipa”, was scratched on the bottom, we 
never were sure which one of the proud family of four had 
made the vase. 

The pottery class emphasized for me another distinctly Mex- 
ican characteristic—the lack of a sense of time. As we were 
planning to sell the pottery, 1 was eager to have the vases com- 
pleted. I tried in every way I knew to hurry things along, but 
I soon found that completing the work at hand meant nothing 
at all to the members of the class. One of them would give his 
vase a few loving strokes, hold it up for his neighbors to regard, 
and exclaim, “Qué bonita!” I soon realized that the fashion- 
ing, not the completing, of something artistic gave joy to the 
Mexicans. Nevertheless, our prodding, however crude, was effec- 
tive; and within a few weeks the members of the class had com- 
pleted some thirty-five pieces of pottery which represent self- 
expression of the creative impulse of the Mexican laboring class. 
This pottery, while it is not technically perfect or conventionally 
beautiful, is exceedingly attractive in its simplicity. Some of the 
best pieces are those which were left with the coils unsmoothed 
and were dipped in clear glaze. 

The pottery was made and glazed in our own school, but it 
was taken to the kiln of another school to be baked. The Mex- 
icans were highly impatient to see the finished result. The night 
when we brought back the pottery was one of high excitement; 
they stood around in groups and admired their work. Some went 
out and got friends and members of their families to bring them 
in. Some had not realized that their pottery was to be sold, and 
it was very hard for them to part with it. After they had all seen , 
the pottery and as I was packing it in the boxes to take it away 
from the school, they stood by very silently and sadly. I felt 
very much as if I were taking something to which I had no right. 
No mortgage collector taking out the furniture from the old 
home while the family stood tearfully by ever could have felt 
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more guilty than I felt as I left the school with their much loved 
vases. At last, however, it was explained to them satisfactorily 
that we had to sell this first pottery to get materials to go on 
with our work and that selling it would mean more clay, more 
glaze, and many more vases. 

No account of the interest of these Mexicans in pottery would 
be complete without a mention of José. He was jobless, and the 
clinic took entire care of him. Every day he would go to look 
for work: then after a few hours, tired and dispirited, he would 
return to the clinic and go to the container for some clay. His 
troubles would soon leave him as he began to shape figures with 
the wet clay. When he was by himself in this manner, he would 
let his imagination have full sway; he shaped miniature burros, 
pigs, children, flowers, and even an angel or two. We could af- 
ford to let his fancy roam with his modeling, because at the end 
of every day the plastic clay was rolled out, put back into the 
can, and left ready for use again. And José’s spirits, too, were 
ironed out, ready for the next day’s struggle. 

The pottery class of St. Vincent de Paul night school, of course, 
is only an infinitesimal part of the larger movement of interest 
in Mexican art. That the interest even in Dallas is general is 
shown by the fact that every piece of the first experimental pot- 
tery made was sold, although some vases would not sit flat on 
their bases, and others, even to the eyes of the most partial, were 
a little lopsided. The success of this first baking of pottery has 
greatly increased the interest of the Mexicans themselves—we 
have had to limit the size of the class because there have been 

more applicants than we can provide for. Everything indicates 
that such work in handicrafts finds a genuine response among 
the Mexicans; plans are already being made to interest other 
groups in basketry, and perhaps in weaving. 
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REGIONALISM AND EUROPEAN 
NEWS 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 
pat Regionalism, so-called, has 
certain economic aspects which are 
seldom considered even by its most ar- 
dent advocates. For example, Texas 
has more direct economic interest in 
Europe than any other section of the 
United States, and yet our contacts 
with Europe—the European news we 
read and the Texas news Europe reads 
—are determined in the North and 
East. European news for the United 
States means European news for the 
great metropolitan newspapers of the 
Eastern cities, where the bulk of the 
newspaper readers live. It never means 
European news primarily for Texans. 
And yet consider that during the 
five-year period ending with 1928 
Texas sold an average of about $365,- 
000,000 worth of cotton lint a year to 
Europe, or approximately $1,000,000 
a day, which amounted to a per capita 
of the Texas population of more than 
$60. During the same period the rest 
of the United States sold Europe of 
goods of all kinds a per capita of about 
$18. Does it not seem that the people 
of Texas would have opinions about 
all things European, especially about 
things directly affecting the European 
market for cotton? The circumstance 
that there is no such body of intelli- 
gent opinion in Texas was glaringly 
illustrated recently when fourteen out 
of eighteen Texas members of the 
House of Representatives and one 
Texas member of the United States 
Senate voted against the ratification of 
the moratorium on intergovernmental 
debts, when no state in the Union had 


a more direct economic interest in 
prompt ratification than ‘Texas. This 
occasioned no protest in Texas for the 
very reason that there was no alert pub- 
lic opinion on the subject in the state. 

During recent months the most im- 
portant discussions of a propaganda to 
increase the consumption of cotton and 
to find new uses for cotton have been 
held in Europe and among Europeans, 
but practically nothing of this has been 
reflected in the Texas newspapers. 
Why? Simply because Eastern news- 
papers have not been greatly interested 
in receiving such news. 

Like a great many other things, 
European news sent to the United 
States is standardized in accordance 
with the Eastern and Northern de- 
mand. There is genuine need of closer 
and more direct contact between 
Southern newspapers, especially Texas 
newspapers, and sources of news in 
Europe. A more intelligent public 
opinion on European affairs in the 
South is essential to its economic wel- 
fare, but this is not possible so long 
as the raw material of opinion—cur- 
rent European news—is standardized 
for Eastern consumption. 

Dallas Perer 


I DON’T LIKE— 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 


IRS: When I eat in a restaurant I 

don’t like being charged fifteen 
cents extra for honey to go with hot 
cakes, while I am offered molasses free 
of charge. Honey is as cheap as mo- 
lasses and it is more wholesome. It 
can be bought wholesale for a dollar 
or so a gallon, while the bee men who 
raise it get next to nothing for it. Why 
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restaurant and café owners do not put 
it out in pitchers, as a decent restau- 
rant does in Hebronville, Texas, and 
allow patrons to use either it or mo- 
lasses, I don’t know. This fifteen-cent 
charge seems particularly vicious in 
Dallas. 1 have tried two or three res- 
taurants there, and have been habitual- 
ly overcharged. 

And another feature of Texas serv- 
ice, so-called. After I have paid two 
dollars for a room worth not more than 
a dollar and a half, I don’t like, upon 
checking out of a hotel, to find that 
the management has charged me a 
dollar for fifty cents worth of press- 
ing and ten cents for a nickel phone 
call. Also, I don’t like having to 
struggle against a mob of lackeys who 
seek every opportunity to give me serv- 
ice in order to extract tips. Of course 
the hotels in this state are no worse 
than elsewhere. But when the country 
becomes civilized, most of our “mod- 
ern” hotels will have to be torn down 
and replaced by buildings that insure 
travelers quiet instead of a bedlam of 
noises. 

And speaking of noises, I don’t like 
blatant radios, and I know that a vul- 
garian has no more right to intrude 
hideous noises into my house than he 
has to turn a litter of pigs loose in my 
wife’s yard. 

I don’t like screen advertisements, 
in Texas or anywhere else. One rea- 
son why I don’t patronize picture shows 
is that I refuse to look at the adver- 
tising. Why the public should submit 
to such an outrage I don’t understand. 
In Austin recently a troupe of actors 
playing in a tent show drew such good 
crowds that the picture-show owners 
are said to have tried to get them out 
of town. They might have investi- 
gated the cause for the public’s ap- 
proval. 

I don’t like the way in which the 
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highway department has cut down 
trees along Texas roads regardless of 
whether they interfere with traffic or 
not. The highway department has re- 
cently been improving in this matter, 
but if the high-line folk get a chance 
at an oak that seems likely to grow up 
in their wires, it is too bad for the 
oak. I will say for the highway de- 
partment that it has done the state a 
great service in clearing rights-of- 
way of signboards. 

Then there is the matter of improyv- 
ing civic landscapes in little and big 
Texas towns. To my mind there is 
nothing more indicative of the pusil- 
lanimity of a large class of civic spokes- 
men than their constant exhortations 
to “beautify” in order to attract tour- 
ists. One almost never hears the argu- 
ment that the environment of citizens 
should be improved in order to make 
life more gracious. Appeals to tourists 
are usually made on a contemptible 
basis. 

I am not in favor of any laws against 
publicity, but I don’t like the way 
Governors’ names are plastered on state 
monuments in such a way as to obscure 
the names of the men whom the monu- 
ments were supposed to honor. The 
large and prominent places given to the 
names of O. B. Colquitt and Dan 
Moody on monuments near Goliad and 
Washington-on-the-Brazos illus- 
trations. 

I don’t like the indifference of the 
Game, Fish and Oyster Commission of 
Texas toward other forms of nature 
than those that afford targets for bul- 
lets or can be induced to bite at fish- 
hooks. Fishing and hunting are fine 
sports, and I had rather hunt than eat, 
but it is a pity that the Commission 
does not protect wild life other than 
game animals. The Commission has 
of recent years done excellent work in 
protecting game, increasing the range 
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of game animals, and making a begin- 
ning toward building up a popular re- 

t for game laws: but its work 
should—like that of the corresponding 
Commission in Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance—be for the interest of non- 
shooting lovers of nature as well as 
for sportsmen. The protection of all 
wild life and the education of the 
public towards this wild life are 
proper functions of the Commission. 
A whole article or even a series should 
be written on this subject. 

I don’t like lots of other things that 
could be remedied if a considerable 
number of intelligent citizens would 
stir themselves. 
Austin 


J. Franx Dosie. 


THE SOUTHWESTERN EGO 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 

IRS: It has been bruited about that 

you did not hear the radio talk de- 

livered during the Southwest Review 
hour of the College of the Air broad- 
cast, on “The Art of Living in the 
Southwest”, and that you would like to 
know what was said. 

Since I have the manuscript at hand, 
I am sending you a few paragraphs 
from it: 

The art of living in the Southwest 
is a technique arrived at by a delicate 
balance between what we do with this 
wealth of resource we hear about so 
much (wealth in agriculture, litera- 
ture, architecture, business, Little The- 
aters, music, painting, and other 
things), and how much of this re- 
source, if any, we create ourselves for 
our own pleasure, beholden to nobody. 

In the Southwest, most of which is 
quite new, we try to make up for our 
brief history by putting a high price 
on the present, and by making whole- 
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heartedly the same mistakes that the 
old countries made long ago, in agri- 
culture, commerce, and government. 
This newness helps us to feel a self- 
importance which is one of our chief 
characteristics. The Southwest does 
develop the ego. A community brought 
up on traditions of long tenure would 
be more likely to think of the present 
generation as a detail of small conse- 
quence in history, a mere link in the 
chain between the past and posterity. 

Now nobody in the Southwest thinks 
of himself as a link. We entertain 
good enough wishes for posterity; we 
feel a conventional gratitude and 
honor (mixed with a large grain of 
salt) for the ancestors of our race; 
but we are very busy being ourselves. 

This condition of affairs has about 
abolished the state of humility in this 
territory. And it is a worth-while ex- 
periment—don’t you think so? The 
philosophers and the religionists have 
always liked to treat man as a humble 
speck of dust in the pageant of cre- 
ation. By so doing they could create 
a more majestic picture of the cosmos 
and at the same time pacify their feel- 
ing of chagrin at their own failures. 
Southwesterners, on the contrary, con- 
sider themselves important on their 
own recognizance. After we’re gone, 
we say, let us be regarded as links if 
necessary, but not now. Nothing that 
we can lay hand on is too good for 
us to use. 

And who knows but what this is 
building up a decent heritage for pos- 
terity after all? This is a nice ques- 
tion for debate. Here is the proposi- 
tion: As a region of friendly egoists 
impudently hungry for a personal sat- 
isfaction, aren’t we likely to develop 
enough humanism as a by-product to 
pay an installment on our debt to our 
grandchildren? 


Dallas Lois UpsHaw. 
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LANIER POSTSCRIPT 


To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review. 


pe I believe that you will be in- 
terested to learn that the story 
about Sidney Lanier published in your 
autumn issue appeared at the time of 
the death of Sidney Lanier’s wife, 
Mary Day of early Macon days, in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, at the home 
of her eldest son, Charles D. Lanier. 

Henry W. Lanier, the other surviv- 
ing son, wrote me recently: 

“The magazine with your article 
was a little delayed in reaching me so 
that I first read it just after a last 
sight of my mother, who died Decem- 
ber 29. You can imagine that it had 
special interest for me. 

“IT shall put your paper with the 
collection of material I have long been 
accumulating, in the expectation that 
some day I shall try to make a life 
and letters of Sidney Lanier.” 

I might add that in Austn I found 
that Dr, James Wilson Lowber, a resi- 
dent of that city, knew Lanier at Johns 
Hopkins University’ when Lanier was 
a lecturer in English literature and 
young Lowber was a student. A short 
time before his death Dr. Lowber told 
me that he remembered that “Lanier 
always rode in a carriage, the black 
curtains of which were closely drawn.” 


“On several occasions when I heard 
him lecture,” said Dr. Lowber, “he 
remained seated in his chair on the 
platform since his frailty did not per- 
mit him to stand while he talked. This 
added a touch of informality to the 
event. His words, stimulating noble 
thoughts and chivalrous sentiments, 
made it impossible for one to remain 
in his presence an hour without breath- 
ing a new wholesome air, charged with 
beauty. One could not escape catching 
the spectacular glory of the present 
moment. At the power of his presence, 
before the eloquence of his speech, 
poverty and trouble and such trifles 
seemed as nothing. One felt bathed in 
a brilliant and even tangible light, for 
it was the light he saw, and which, he 
would have us believe, was about us 
on our gallant journey of life. 

“In my opinion, it was Lanier’s 
resolution to adapt himself to the 
arts he loved that prompted him to 
leave San Antonio and go to Balti- 
more, then the center of many lively 
activities. The only reason he came 
to Texas was to benefit his health. This 
he sacrificed for an atmosphere of 
literature and music, which could not 
be found here at that time. Of one 
thing there can be no doubt: his per- 
sonality is one of the rarest and finest 
of all American men of letters.” 
Dallas Joun S. Mayrtevp. 
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